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CANAL? 


How to Keep Cool in June 



The fine sunny weather of the past few weeks has given the boys and girls of town and city 
a splendid opportunity of enjoying open-air life in the parks'and by the rivers. These little 
C.N. readers are trying to keep cool by the waterside on a sunny afternoon 


CLOUDBURST 
SCENES 

STORMS RUIN VINEYARDS 
AND WRECK A CITY 

The Mother Who Saved Her 
Baby from the Flood 

IMMENSE VOLUMES OF 
RUSHING WATER 

A whole series of devastating storms 
has lately occurred in many parts of 
the world. 

The disastrous waterspout in Portugal, 
described in last week's C.N., has been 
followed by another at Lille, in France, 
where damage to the extent of ^40,000 
was done in a few minutes. 

Then in the south-west of France 
terrific hailstorms have ruined the vine¬ 
yards, and hailstones as big as. pigeons’ 
eggs have killed chickens and ducks. 1 
Similar destructive hailstormsliave 
occurred in the South Zealand district 
of Denmark, where 15 farms were set *011 
lire by lightning and many cattle were 
killed ; and from Vienna corrtes news 
of heavy cloudbursts with serious in¬ 
undations in Lower and Upper Austria 
and Styria. . 

Bridges Washed Away 

But the most destructive storm was 
experienced in America. A terrific 
cloudburst of exceptional violence broke 
over the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, 
and vast masses of water rushed down 
into’ the Arkansas River and its tribu¬ 
taries, which immediately poured over 
their banks and flooded a large area, 
including the city of Pueblo, which has 
a.population of 43,000. ' 

‘The mass of waters that struck the 
city about dusk was six. feet high. The 
light and power works were wrecked, 
and when night fell the whole city /was 
in darkness save for the glare of burning 
buildings, for during a thunderstorm 
many buildings had been set ablaze. 

Bridges were washed away, and as the 
water tore through the'streets the. less 
substantial houses fell like packs of 
cards. Farms and orchards in the 
country round were ruined, coal-mines 
were flooded, and a train was swept into 
the river. The damage done in an hour 
or two is estimated at nearly ^3,600,000, 
and several hundred people lost their 
lives, besides thousands of cattle. . • ■ ■ 

Great City Threatened 

Rescue parties were organised, but 
some of the gallant rescuers were killed 
while trying to save others. Food and 
clothing had to be sent post haste from 
cities far away. 

A day or two later the great mass of 
water that continued to pour down 
from the Rocky Mountains into the 
Arkansas River—the second largest 
tributary of-the Mississippi, and one of 
the big rivers of North America—proved 
too much for the two dams that were 
holding it back, and these cracked up 
and were carried away. For the second 


time a great area was flooded, and.even 
Denver, the (apital of Colorado State, 
a . city .with over a quarter of a million 
people/was threatened. 

’Not only sc, but the water that thus 
ran away, doing immense damage 
everywhere, was water stored up for the 
irrigation of ixid farms in the coming 
summer, and these.will now probabty be 
ruined for lack of it. Could there be a 
situation of grater irony ? . 

The.- most dramatic human incident 
of this appalling disaster occurred in a 
house where soldiers found a woman 
standing up o her . armpits in water, 
holding a bab/ above her head to save' 
it from drown ng. She had been in This 
position. for. several hours, and was 
almost exharsted with* her- amazing 
effort when she and the bab}^ were 
rescued and taken to the hospital. Hers 
was, perhaps, the most gallant act of 
endurance the disaster revealed, and it is 
good to know t fiat both lives were spared. 

There are two theories to account for 
these, fcloudbuists. One is that they are 
due to the cooling of the air immediately 
beneath heav} rain-clouds, so that the 


clouds empty themselves ina very short 
time, without the usual upward currents 
of warm air acting as .a brake to/the 
rain and causing it to fall gently. 

The other theory is that cloudbursts 
are. caused by the excessive heat of the 
air at some point, which gives rise to 
whirling currents that rise sometimes to 
a great height. The air then becomes 
suddenly cooled, and the moisture in it 
is condensed and falls in a few moments 
like.a continuous sheet of water. The 
watercourses cannot carry off the sudden 
flood, and the whole country is inundated. 

Some countries, owing . to climatic 
conditions, are particularly subject to 
cloudbursts, and America is one of these. 
But why there should be a kind 4 of 
epidemic of storms in so many parts of 
the world just now no one has know¬ 
ledge enough to say for certain. 

Many scientists attribute it to the 
enormous sunspot and the conse T 
quent magnetic storms that have 
occurred, as described’in’ the C.N., but 
not enough is known, about these 
matters at present for- any definite 
opinion to be given. See World Map 


ALL-BRITISH 
COUNCIL 

HISTORIC GATHERING OF 
PRIME MINISTERS , 

Talking Over the Affairs of the 
Great British Family 

FREE NATIONS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

A historic- meeting, of the statesmen 
of the British Commonwealth is now 
sitting in Downing Street. 

There have been meetings in years 
gone by when the Premiers of Australia, 
South Africa, and Canada have dis¬ 
cussed with the Cabinet Ministers of 
Great Britain the affairs of the British 
family of nations; but in the past, 
whenever these Oversea visitors came lo 
London to discuss these things, they 
came as representatives of Colonies -of 
the Motherland. Now they come as 
representatives'of free nations, gladly, 
and generously recognised as co-partncrs 
by Britain, with full authority to make 
their own decisions in world matters. 

Matters of Great Importance 

There are five Premiers at the Con¬ 
ference tables. Mr. Arthur Meighen 
represents Canada, Mr. W. M* Hughes 
Australia, Mr. W. F. Massey New 
Zealand, General Smuts South Africa ; 
and,’ of course, our own Prime Minister 
represents Great Britain. And India, too, 
though not v yet a Dominion, has her 
representatives in his Highness the 
Maliarao of Kutch, one of the princes 
of Western India, and Mr. Sastri, a 
splendid Indian who had much to do 
with the • shaping of the new Indian 
Constitution just set working in Delhi. 

Matters of supreme importance to 
the future peoples of the world, and to 
the happiness of millions of people arc 
being discussed at this conference, some 
of the most important being the renewal 
of our alliance, with Japan, the con¬ 
sideration of British foreign policy, and 
British naval policy in the Pacific. ■, 

A Noble Statesman 

.General Smuts, who must go down to 
history as /one of the greatest and 
noblest men who ever influenced the 
destinies of civilisation, recently made 
a speech in the South African Parliament, 
and indicated the lines along which he 
thought the Conference should work. 

World peace, says General Smuts, is 
our greatest requirement,' and the policy 
of South. Africa will bear entirely, in the 
direction of working to the utmost of 
her power to . secure a real peace for all. 
He thinks that Britain’s aim should be 
to work with America in restoring sanity 
to a distracted world. 

We know that the state: men of the 
Empire are high-minded men, who 
hate, war and the horrible evils it always 
brings ; and. if the Conference discusses 
its problems in the spirit of General 
Smuts’s -great speech it will ’ earn the 
;ratitude of- all the world. 
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DID CROMWELL DIE 
/, IN A STORM? 

MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING 

The Winds that Howled Round 
Whitehall as He Passed 

TEMPEST BY LAND AND SEA 

The question has been discussed in a 
grown-up newspaper whether Oliver 
Cromwell died while a great storm was 
raging over England. ■ 

Many of the old writers sa}' that this 
was so, and some modern historians 
copy them. One, after "describing the 
scene in the 'death chamber, -says : “ A 
fearful tempest howled without. The 
rain poured down in sheets, the trees in 
St-. James's Park were tern up by the 
roots, the birds flew about bewildered, 
while within a chamber of the palace this 
mighty spirit was departing.** 

Friends and Foes 

David Hume tells us that, this storm 
served as a subject of discourse to the 
vulgar. Cromwell's partisans, as well as 
his enemies, were fond of remarking the 
event, and each endeavoured to inter¬ 
pret it as a confirmation of his particular 
prejudices. ■ ' ' ' 

The Protector’s frien'ds, of course, 
asserted that Providence would not 
remove so great a man from the earth 
without warning 'the' nation of its 
approaching loss ; and the Cavaliers, on 
the other hand, maintained that evil 
spirits were congregating Over Whitehall 
that they might pounce .upon and carry 
off the Lord Protector's soul. 

. What are the facts ?,. Some persons 
deny that there was any storm at all, 
and maintain that the whole story about 
winds'and rains was conjured up by the 
imaginatipn ; that it is one of the 
customary .legends that grow up around 
great men's names after they have 
passed away. 

Coaches Stopped by the Wind 

But undoubtedly there was a terrific 
storm raging while Cromwell lay dying, 
one of the fiercest that England has ever 
known. All the great authorities on this 
period of history , and on Cromwell's life, 
Lord Morley, Thomas Carlyle/ and Dr. 
S. R. Gardiner, are agreed 1 on this, but 
say the storm occurred on Monday, 
August 30, whereas Cromwell’s spirit 
actually passed on- the afternoon of 
Friday, September 3. 

Lord Morley'says that On Monday 
the 30th of August a wild storm had 
raged over land and ; sea, and while 
Cromwell was slowly sinking the day 
broke upon houses shattered, mighty 
trees torn up by the roots, foundered 
ships, and drowning men.” And 
Carlyle declares that the wind roared 
and howled so fiercely that coaches 
‘ ouId not make their way to London. 
“ Recking winds, heard in the sick-room 
and everywhere,” he says, " were piping 
aloud,” and in the tumult of the winds 
the dying Oliver was heard muttering an 
earnest prayer. 

Trees Torn Up 

There is no question.; therefore., that, 
when the Protector was passing away the 
results of the terrific storm were every¬ 
where before the people’s eyes. In a 
superstitious age wrecked houses, torn-up 
trees, flooded meadows, lost ships, and 
drowned people would appear like a 
visitation of heaven; and it is not sur¬ 
prising that these were thought to have 
some connection, good or bad, with*the 
death of the great Oliver. 

. The storm may have been finally 
spending itself as Cromwell's spirit 
passed, but it is certainly True that he 
was dying during one of the worst storms 
England ever knew, . and ,the news¬ 
paper discussion is, after alb much ado 
cbout nothing. 
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NEVER SAY DIE 

General Orders Private to 
, Get Well 
WHAT: A STRONG WILL CAN DO 

A' remarkable story is told of a 
hospital-at Quanticoj Virginia, where a 
private of marines was lying with double 
pneumonia^ -7 His name was F rede rick 
Ladd./ .-‘//a ■; -/'• /\ 

” How is Ladd ? /’ .inquired Brigadier- 
General Buffer J and the surgeon Vgaid, 
“ He .is, dying; He .. has. - about?/, 15 
minutes'to live, and he realises that , the 
end is near..” '* L . L 
The general}ran to the sick ward, 
with .the astonished surgeon after./him. 

Look '*here., Ladd,’’ • said Genefal 
Butler, // marines don’t die. in-their 
beds.. You've got; to. fight for. your.life, 
and fight/hard. " Do you- hear ? • What' 
would you dike to drink ? .” , A " V ' 

‘•-Buttermilk,, sir,” the patient gapped' 
out as best lie could. But it was out of 
the question to give buttermilk to a 


-The Chief Hope 
the World Has 

Aw. serious people understand . 
!• ;the,, terrible truth about, the 

peril in which the world stands 'if . j 
- the League,-of Nations should fail. / 

Jx is the chief hope the world has. ' 

1 ' - Ten million men have died to 

- give it us. Forty thousand mil- 1 ‘ 
lion pounds have been spent to : 
Jay its foundations firm and deep. ! 
Europe has. been brought to the : 

- brink of ruin and despair in the i 
; struggle to set up this great Par¬ 
liament of Man. 

"^nd still there are those, who J 
declare it impossible. \ It as' 
possible* they say, to go on killing 
men and boys like cattle iri order - 
to appease the vanity of a politi¬ 
cian or a king ; it is possible, they 
say, to grind down men and 
women and little children for 
great Aval's; but it is not possible - 
for governments, to do what their 
business men have done, and- trust * 
each other throughout the world.- 

W KI - L ’ we shall see. / These t 
../•pessimists will live to see/ / 
the League * of Nations rule the/ 
world, or .else’ the break-up of". 
Civilisation. If the League is not 
* /possible ; ; the human race has 
failed 1; and we know there afe-po 
fairures/in the purposes of God.. 

1 /From -the; mew -number of Aly 
./Magazine,/giving 1 00 - Questions; and-/ 

■ Ansy/ers/aboiit the League of Nations.. 

patieriVin-Lis condition, said the doctor. 

‘ * XVhaCkHtJie -odds ? ” demanded the 
general / Tether angrily. ' ‘ Didn't you 
say he hadAmly 15 minutes to live ? ” 

The -surgeon .gave the order for , tile 
buttermilk. There was none in the 
station, and the nearest place \vhere *it 
cquld/begot was twenty miles* away.v •' 
^'Take tHe fastest car we have and get 
it,” said General Butler ; and in time the 
car returned /and brought the milk/; 

Ladd was. still alive; able to/ take* a 
good- drink,-/and he is coming .back/to. 
health-from* the Valley of the Shadow;/ { 

' V The old man himself came here and; 
ordered hie not to die'” lie says/to his 
friends,’ “ and of course I had to obey/ 
So‘ would you if you heard him; bark 
an order ! ” ■ _ : ’ 7 . V .’A 7 ; 

It is an extraordinary story of what 
determination will do. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . '227*6 
Hours of rain . 25‘3 

Wet days* . . 12 

Dry. 4gys . . 19 

Warmest day. . 25 th. 
Coldest day . 5th 


RAINFALL, 
London . ins. 1*03 
Torquay . ins. 2*21 
Newcastle, ins. 1*57 
Cardiff , ins. 1 *95 
Fort William ins. 6;03 
Dublin . . .ins. 1*53 


THE RAT FROM 
EGYPT 

And What Came with It 

By a Liverpool Rat-Catcher 

I am official rat-catcher to tlfe Port 
Sanitary Authority of Liverpool, and 
wish to bring :to the notice of your 
. readers. .an interesting thing. that, hap¬ 
pened at the port this week. ... 

A certain vessel arriving from Alex¬ 
andria, which is scheduled as plague- 
infected, was boarded for the purpose of 
obtaining samples', of -live rats and any 
rats found dead; “ These are sent to the 
city bacteriologist for examination/ 

Cages were set in various parts of the 
ship, and in one of them was found a 
black rat. This wasiioticed to be covered 
with an unusually large number of fleas. 
The twas carefully* removed. front the 
trap and placed in a linen bag, the 
contents to be later placed in a lethal 
chamber and chloroformed. Tlie number 
of dead fleas;found in the rat’s.fur was 
surprising • there were scores of them, 
and 84 were also adhering to the bag. 

This shows the importance of the rela¬ 
tionship between the xat.and the flea, one 
single rat carrying many more than a 
hufidred fleas in its fur. As the flea is a 
carrier of disease it is important that the 
flea should also be, caught, and this can 
only be done by trapping rats alive. 

TIT FOR TAT 
The Prince and Mr. Balfour 

A very pleasant little game of tit for 
tat was that- between Mr. Balfour and 
the-Prince; of /Vales. / ; *, ’ «■ 

Mt; c Balfour As. Chancellor. of Cam¬ 
bridge University, and in that capacity 
it was his, pleasure the other day to 
present a degree to the Prince, whom he 
addressed in Latin. 

The Prince of Wales is Chancellor of 
the University of Wales, and in that 
capacity, a day or two later, it fell to 
him to "present a degree to Mr. Balfour. 
It was then that he took his revenge. 

Mr. Balfour had addressed him in 
Latin, of which the Prince understood 
little ; now it was the Prince's turn, and 
he addressed Mr. Balfour in Welsh, of 
which the ex-Preniiev knows none. 

Now they are quits, as we say, and 
there is no quarrel between them. 


GOD’S HAND IN THE 
WORLD 
Ardent Call for Partnership 
with the Divine Purpose 

Orders for Arthur.Mee’s books.should 
not be sent to this office. .” Who Giveth 
Us the Victory,'' of which The .Times 
declares that it is an ardent, sanguine 
cal! to practical co-operation with the 
Divine purpose in'making; a better world, 
is published by Allen and Urovin'* at -5s., 
and only, a few copies of the second 
edition, are now left. ... ... 

This book, says . Public Opinion, is 
Y ‘ written with great ‘spirit /arid, an 
unusual wealth of fact and argument. 
/The forty little chapters of this book run' 
through the field of knowledge. They take 
us from the Nebula to the Millennium.” 

STRIKING AN ICEBERG 
A British Ship’s Adventure 

Out of space there came the/other 
day in/mid-Atlantic this message ': 

Struck an iceberg. Someone near please 
stand by. Believe we are sinking. 

Later news, happily, showed that the 
danger passed. The message came from 
the Seapool, a West Hartlepool cargo 
steamer of 4500 tons, and she -carried no 
passengers. . She was : able to make her 
way back to St. John’s; Newfoundland. 


YOUNG MAN OF TOO 

LETTER FROM AN OLD 
...... FRIEND 

Man Who Knew a World 
Without a Railway Train 

GREETING TO C.N. READERS 

'One ; of- the happiest letters we have 
had this week is from a young friend cf 
a. hundred, the Rev. John Anderson cl 
Corstorphine, near Edinburgh. 

•' Air. Anderson is now well in his second 
century, having begun it on the 10th of 
May, and he writes to us thanking God 
that he lias still a healthy body and an 
active mind. Long before there was a 
train or a steamship in the world Mr. 

I Anderson was busy in it .doing good. 
One who knows him speaks of his chief 
qualities as “ kindliness, gentleness, a 
thankful spirit, and honesty in word 
and deed; ” and if a man should live to 
be a thousand he could build up no 
nobler ’ possessions than these. We 
publish this letter by Mr. Anderson's 
wish; it is signed, by his own hand. 

• Dear Mr. Mee, Ever since the pub¬ 
lication of your Children's Encyclo¬ 
pedia I have been feeling an increas¬ 
ing interest in what you are doing for 
young people, and I confidently trust 
that God will permit you to enjoy the 
great satisfaction of seeing much good 
fruit from it. : 

May I send this congratulatory let¬ 
ter to your boys: and girls about the 
eduaf tional advantages you are placing 
within their reach through My Magazine 
and the Children's Newspaper ? 

In order that you' may know who 
this Senex is who takes this liberty 
of writing to you and your countless 
readers, may I say that I am an old 
retired minister of the Church of 
Scotland, and have lately been receiv¬ 
ing much gratifying congratulation on 
account of having lived a century. 

My mental attitude is fittingly ex¬ 
pressed by the words of the first five 
stanzas of the 103rd Psalm, which are 
almost constantly in my mind. My 
heart is full of profound gratitude to 
God and to you, constraining me to 
cherish a desire that you may he 
abundantly favoured with the bless¬ 
ings which come from the Fountain¬ 
head of real felicity, and that you may 
experience in your heart the meaning 
of the words “the peace of God 
which. passeth all understanding.” 

With affectionate esteem, 

John Anderson ' 

Most gladly do we send this message 
to the ends of the earth, thankful for so 
great and good a life as Mr. Anderson’s, 
and praying that its closing days among 
us may be filled with perfect peace: 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

How many children are born in your 
town in a month and how many people die ? 

Here are figures for ten towns for four 
weeks compared with the previous year. 


TOWN . 

BIRTHS 

DEATHS 


1921 

' 1920 

i:21 

1920 

London *. . 

.8064 . 

. 9665 - 

... 3879.. 

. 4145 

Glasgow.. . 

.2542 . 

,. 2614 . 

. 1219 .. 

, 1516 

Birmingham . 

.1721 . 

. 2037 . 

. 844 .. 

, • 920 

Liverpool 

.1721 . 

.. 1989 . 

. 1035 *. 

. 924 

Manchester . 

.1513:. 

.. 1464 . 

.. 867.. 

.* 797 

Sheffield... . 

. 917.. 

,, 988. 

. 425., 

. 869 

Belfast;.. . 

:..:859 « 

,. 1030 . 

. 469., 

, 548 

Dublin . 

. 851 , 

.. 1025 . 

. 499 , . 

, 669 

Edinburgh. . 

. 813 . 

.. 713. 

. 461 .. 

. 351 

Leeds .. . 

. 760 , 

.. 858. 

466.. 

. 484 


r ; The four weeks are up to May 28,1921 
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PROSPERITY FOR 

PALESTINE 

Holding Up the Waters 
of the Jordan 
GREAT ENGINEERING SCHEME 

When Joshua led the children of Israel 
into Palestine it |was the Promised Lmid, 
flowing with milk and honey, but now 
a great'part lies barren and untended. 

The ravages of many wars and cen¬ 
turies of Turkish misrule have so deso¬ 
lated the country that there are only a 
few towns of any importance where 
many flourishing cities once stood. 

But Jewish colonists are now flocking 
back to their native country, and ; great 
schemes are afoot for renewing the pros¬ 
perity of past ages. 

The most important of these is a 
project to harness the waters of the 
Jordan. The Jordan flows through the 
heart of Palestine, and it is proposed 
to construct a great dam across it where 
it flows from the Lake of Galilee. This 
dam would be a storage reservoir for a 
main power-house near Jisr-el-Mejami, 
and would provide water for irrigation. 

Another scheme is the drainage of the 
unhealthy marshes round Lake Huleli, 
the biblical Waters of Merom, and the re¬ 
covery of 50,000 acres of submerged land. 

If these schemes are put into operation 
the level of the Dead Sea will be lowered 
and part of its bed exposed ; and from 
this various chemicals will be obtained. 

THE MULTITUDE OF 
FLOWERS 

Riches of the Countryside 

We mentioned not long ago a Devon¬ 
shire girl who found 42 different flowers 
early in March. A Tavistock girl writes 
to say she found 43 wnd flowers on 
March 1, and 50 in the first fortnight 
cf that month quite near her home. 

At Glynde in Sussex, our correspond¬ 
ent tells us, a member of the Wild 
Flowers Society found 76 flowers on 
March 1, and the various members of the 
society found altogether on that day 141. 

Another correspondent mentions that 
at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, the 
following numbers of flowers have been 
found by one searcher. In January, 99 ; 
February, 99 ; March, 108 ; April, 170. 

The C.N. adds to this note the hope 
that it will not lead to a general 
picking of v T ild flowers, -which always 
look best in their natural surroundings. 

HOW FAR DO X-RAYS 
TRAVEL? 

Discovery of a Danger 

A French scientist, M. Coutremouluis, 
has recently discovered that the rays 
from a hospital X-ray apparatus travel 
nearly a hundred yards ; it had pre¬ 
viously been thought that they only 
radiated a few feet. 

In the great fight against X-ray 
dangers which many able men are now 
waging all over Europe and America 
this discovery introduces a new diffi¬ 
culty, as it shows that people quite a 
long way from the apparatus may re¬ 
quire protection. 

The latest method of protection is to 
plaster the walls of the room in which 
the rays are used with a material 
through which they cannot penetrate. 

WHAT WAR DOES 
Back to the Stone Age 

An interesting example of the world's; 
scarcity of materials is found in Bulgaria, 
where steel instruments are so scarce 
that surgeons there are reported to be 
using freshly-chipped flints instead of 
scalpels for performing operations. 

The flint has a wonderfully sharp 
cutting edge, and is easier to keep anti¬ 
septic than steel. Thus, as a result oT 
the war, Bulgarian hospitals have had: 
to revert to the methods of the Stone Age| 
after thousands of years of civilisation ! 


BRITISH SCOUTS IN THE PYRENEES 



Going up a mountain path 



Getting dry n a barn after a rainstorm A tent pitched for the night 


The Scouts of he Leeds Boys’ Modern School taking their holiday in the French Pyrenees, 
as described recently in the C.N. They had a splendid time amid some of the most magnifi¬ 
cent scenery ir Europe, and have come back with health renewed and minds broadened and 
deepened by their glorious adventure 


PLAGU E OF MIDGES 

IS IT DUE TO THE LACK 
OF SWALLOWS ? 

The Astonishing Flight and 
Work of Our Summer Visitor 

SMALL BIRD’S GREAT APPETITE 

The reduced. - number of swallows, 
referred to in last week’s C.N., is having 
a curious effect,. 

There is in, many parts, especially 
round London/ a plague of midges and 
gnats, which settle on the face and hands 
in large numbers and cause a great deal 
of irritation. The fact that these tiny 
creatures are with us in such vast num¬ 
bers just now is attributed to the short¬ 
age of swallows, which prey incessantly 
on these flying insects. 

Few people realise the numbers of 
insects that these birds destroy. 

With unwearied effort throughout the 
livelong day the swallow flies about 
with an amazing variety of evolutions 
that put into the shade the greatest 
stunts of our cleverest airmen. It flies 
about with open mouth, seizing by the 
hundred tiny creatures on the wing that 
are too small to be seen by us. 

Flying Two Million Miles 

What an amazing flight it is ! Prob¬ 
ably no other member of the feathered 
tribe passes over an equal extent of 
surface in the same space of time. Stand 
on any fine evening by the bank of a 
stream or in a meadow, and, fixing your 
eye on one particular swallow, try to 
follow its flight as it darts hither and 
thither, and see if you do not tire your 
eyes and head in a minute or two. 

’ A famous authority on birds who 
made a special study of the swallow 
says : “ Let us suppose that this bird 
flies in his. usual way at the rate of one 
mile in a.minute, which from the many 
experiments I have made I believe to 
be within the truth, and that he is si 
engaged for fen hours every day, and, 
further, that this active life is extended 
to ten years—many of our smaller bird, 
being known to live much longer even i:i 
a state of domestication—the amoun 
of all this, allowing 365 days a year, 
would give us 2,190,000 miles, or more 
than 87 times the globe’s circumference.” 

Catching Insects on the Wing 

It is, indeed, an amazing idea to think 
that in ten years one of these little birds 
flies almost as far as from the earth to the 
moon. Yet it is not more wonderful 
than the amount of insect devastation 
from which it saves us. 

The swallow catches the flying insects 
in its mouth, and packs them away in a 
kind of pouch formed under the chin, 
where, it presses them closely together; 
and so tightly is this receptacle some¬ 
times packed" that the..enclosed mass, 
when released, swells out to double its 
dimensions. * 

The bird has its mouth specially 
adapted to catching insects on the 
wing, for it is made with an enormously 
wide gap. 1 

A Mighty Family 

Charles Bonnet, the famous Swiss 
naturalist, once isolated one of our 
aphides, or plant lice, and found that 
from June 1 to 22 it produced 95 young 
insects, aiid that there ■ were in the 
summer no fewer than, nine generations. 

Bonnet calculated that one specimen 
of aphis. may produce in a single 
year 550,970,489,000,000,000, or over 
550,000 million million insects. 

Now, if at this season a single swallow 
destroys some 900 mothers per day on 
an average, and. we estimate each of 
these to be: the possible mother of only 
one-tenth of the above number of off¬ 
spring, it is beyond our powers of com¬ 
prehension to understand the number of 
plant lice we are saved from. 

It it were not for the swallows, and 
other birds that help us in the same way, 
our crops would be annihilated and we 
should all starve. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of in¬ 
difference to ’any of us that the number 
of swallows seems to be growing smaller. 
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NATIONS AND A 
CORAL ISLAND 

Friendly Settlement Over 

■■*/■ ■' ' 'Yap 

AMERICA AND JAPAN AGREE 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Some months ago we put Yap on our 
weekly map, mentioned ‘ the different 
. views about it held-by the American 
Republic and the Japanese Empire; and 
foretold a friendly settlement. That 
settlement has coniC- ’in^h .manner des¬ 
cribed as entirely satisfaptory/ So one 
more bone of contention removed 
from the midst of the* nations. 

As Yap lies in the -part of the Pacific 
Ocean that was a 'Japanese “ sphere of 
influence ” under the_ Peace Treaty, 
•Japan seemed inclined to claim full 
power over it ; but, as it \vas the most 
important cable station in* the ~Asiatic 
Pacific, America thought international 
interests should be safeguarded. Now, 
it seems, the views of the .two countries 
have been brought into, accord. 

Wealth from the Coconut 

Yap is the. little port, of; four lofty 
volcanic islands—hardly mere than eight 
square miles in area-—surrounded by a 
coral barrier, built up from'the bottom 
of the sea by corals. There is only a 
narrow passage through, the reef v into 
the quiet water inside.. ; 

The inhabitants find , their wealth in 
the coconut palm, which provides them 
with the copra that is their'material for 
barter. Fruits and vegetables are plen¬ 
tiful, but are consumed by the natives. 

The drawback of the island is the 
recurring visits of typhoons, which 
destroy the coconut palms, that provide 
clothing and food. Th£re was a bad 
typhoon in 1895, and another in 1920. * 
Z Being only 10 degrees ’ from the 
-Equator, the Yap natives do not need 
much clothing. A necklace .of beads and 
a skiff of palm leaf, long with the fashion¬ 
able and shorter with the unfashionable, 
satisfy, the women ; and a bunch of 
feathers, and a comb in tl^o hair, a string of 
beads over the shoulders, a few circlets 
of palm'leaf for the armband legs,; and a 
' wisp of palm fibre*/round the loins 
satisfy the.men. ; . : 


Clever People of Yap 

Yet, compared with many of the 
Pacific Islanders, these people are intel¬ 
ligent and energetic. Tt is 'said that 
when they have been shown how to do a 
job they will finish it alone, with a'con¬ 
siderable amount of .self-reliance. 

They have qualities that have spread 
their influence . far into, the. Pacific. 
According to native tradition’ the. Mar- 
■‘shall and Gilbert Islands, about 2500 
miles away, were • forfrierly visited and. 
dominated by-the clever’inen of-Yap. 

The • distance to the : Philippines is 
only about 500 miles' 1 The world’s 
navigators and business' nien have laid 
claim to Yap because of its'convenience 
as a centre for world-wide "communica- 
tions, but clearly it;.is an- interesting 
natural place, and its inhabitants are an 
interesting and energetic people. 


DEAF TELEGRAPHIST 
How He Felt His Messages 

A remarkable story of human ingenuity 
is told in an Indian newspaper. J . *./ 

A telegraph supervisor*.on a station in 
India became stone deaf. ’''This Would 
naturally have meant' the Toss of his 
position if he had not got Over . liis 
difficulty in a very ingenious; fashion. 

By taking a thin stick in his teeth 
and resting one end of it on the base of 
a telegraph instrument he was able’ to 
hear or feel the click of the Morse Code 
and to read messages up to a rate of 
thirty words a minute. When other 
operators wanted to have a long talk with 
him he took one end of his-stick* in his 
teeth and rested the other On the table, 
so that, when a message’i was- tapped 
rapidly on the table, he was*able to feel 
quite distinctly the vibrations and taps, 
and instantly to decode" them. 


THE DO-AS-YOU-LiKE 

: mistake . 

• • I : ' x - 

Bow a Boy Learnethan 
Little Lesson 
THE-WOES OF A POLICEMAN 

A boy ai Acton, iof independent-miiid, 
but suffering.‘from a big patch’ -Qfdgnor-. 
ance; has bought IcnowiedgeUiTthe local, 
police court* by paying a fine. 

With..serene disregard, for the -con¬ 
venience of other people, he was wheeling 
his cycle on ; the footway when a'police- 
mmiintervened. ^ « 

WTdpiVt think ft has got'-anything to 
do with you what I do,” said the/boyin 
reply, to..the policeman’s remonstrance. 

The -uses of a footway, the laws, and' 
a . policeman' were- all .apparently .un 7j 
known to him ; and he evidently thought 
he could do whatever he liked;. ‘C, 

It is not often that so much independ¬ 
ence of mind keeps company fwith * so 
much ignorance in an,English, boy.: 

If he had been a Japanese boy he 
would have had a string of simple duties' 
in his mind that would have warned 
him better than the paying of a fine. 

' He . would have been taught to ask 
himself: What is my duty tp my 
parents, to my teachers, to my school, io 
my neighbours, to my country’s laws ? 
Long before he reached an age at-which 
he could, have had charge of a bicycle 
these questions would have prepared 
his mind for asking himself v : What are 
pathways and policemen for.? 

Laws are other people’s protection 
against our ’doing as we like, as every 
boy should know. .. 

PEARLS OF NO GREAT 
PRICE 

The Natural and the Made' 

The truth about artificial and natural 
pearls seems to be established by 
Dr. H. Lyster Jameson, the adviser to 
the Ministry of Fisheries, and the 
greatest English authority on pearls, who 
says that at present artificial pearls 
cannot be distinguished from natural 
pearls of. similar character except by 
cutting them to expose the centre. 

He thinks that pearl culture will be per¬ 
fected till the identification of cultivated i 
pearls becomes - increasingly difficult., 
If this be so, it will be impossible to-tell 
the difference between,a pearl necklace 
supposed to be worth a thousand pounds j 
and one ..selling for a thousand pence. 

AHPDLE OF ENGLAND 
A School Experiment and the, 
./' Pride of Minworth . ] 

' What is the exact centre of Eli gland ? 
There have been frequent claims to this! 
distinction from villages in the Midlands, 
and the headmaster and the ’ boys of I 
King Edward’s Grammar~ School aL 
Birmingham have"'been trying to. solve 
the problem. . ’ ’ 

; -They drew .forty maps of England, on 
cardboard and then * cut out' each as 
accurately as possible. The centre of 
gravityi6f each; map was determined by 
careful, balancing, and it was found that 
Minworth, ’ a little village eleven' miles 
north-east of Birmingham, coincided 
as the centre of gravity on all the maps. 

CHASED BY A SNARE ! 
Boy Three Times Bitten 

Flow many people have been * three 
times bitten by a make ? • r 

Percy Green, a boy of 17, living 
at Bobbin, near Wingham, New South 
Wales, was working -on a farm when 
he saw a snake, and. attacked it. with 
his hoe. He missed it, and the snake 
bit : him on the ankle. This is the 
third time Percy has been bitten by a 
snake ; the second time he was not only 
bitten, but the snake chased him for 
some distance. It was afterwards killed. 


A NOBLE FIGURE 
IN FIJI 

The New. Manhood of the 
Pacific - ; 

STRIKING CAREER OF A 
CANNIBAL’S. SON W 

Miss Agnes Gardner King, whose bpok 
on “ Islands'Far Away, ” we noticed not’; 
long ago, calls our attention to the death * 
of a noble Fijian chief, Ratu Joni < 
Maridraiwiwi, mentioned in the book. T 

The C.N:. finds genuine pleasure ,in 
making known, throughout the British 
Empire and beyond, the great advances 
made by non-European races in the far- 
off borderlands of the Empire. Of these 
advances the career of Ratu Joni 
Mandraiwiwi affords striking proofs. 

Miss King tells how he was born,in 
’the days of savagery-; - when his' father 
was a cannibal. ' Now he has been laid 
to rest with military honours on the 
hill above the old heathen capital, which 
within living memory was steeped in a 
barbarism so terrible that the thought of 
it makes the blood run cold. Yet of him 
a Fijian newspaper says : 

His private life furnished a splendid 
example of the inherent high qualities of 
the Fijian race. Highly educated at Auck¬ 
land, and animated by the loftiest principles' 
of right and honour, he administered his 
provinces to the entire satisfaction of the 
Government, and : was held in the highest 
esteem by all classes of the European popu¬ 
lation. His name throughout Fiji was a 
synonym for rectitude of purpose and high 
endeavour. He .was a great Fijian chief 
and a noble gentleman. 

Is that not/a fc fine picture of a'man 
which any one of us would like to feel 
might be true-of.us one day ? 

SERMON BY WIRELESS 
ASuccessful Church Experiment 

There have been many original ex¬ 
periments with wireless telephones, but 
one that surely eclipses them all took 
place* riot'long ago in Pittsburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania, when a. congregation without 
a minister ,took advantage of wireless 
to’hear a service in another churcli., 

For some time previously the Sunday 
evening services of the Calvary Episcopal 
Church had been sent out for the benefit 
of wireless, enthusiasts, through a radio 
test station, in East Pittsburg,,- .and 
when the Herron Avenue Presbyterian 
Church found .themselves without . a 
minister, and had difficulty in obtaining 
substitutes, one or two wireless ama¬ 
teurs in the’ congregation installed a 
recei vin g outfit in order that the members 
could hear the Calvary services,, the 
speaking horn being placed on the pulpit. 

The experiment was an unqualified 
success, the packed church Hearing 
distinctly the music of. the Calvary choir 
and organ and the voice of its rector. » 1 

THE SWALLOWS 
REMEMBER 

Back to the Old Home 

An interesting story aboyt the affec¬ 
tion of swallow's for their old nesting 
places comes from Ruthin,' in Wales. 

Last year a pair of swallows built 
their nest in an outhouse, on a ledge 
near the peak .of the roof. During the 
winter the outhouse was turned into a 
garage, and a window was placed iii the 
opening through which the birds entered. 

When the swallows came back next 
spring they ' were seen; flying; • back¬ 
wards and forwards outside the window, 
evidently puzzled, but as soon, as the 
window was opened, they flew, in and 
started repairing their old nest. 

INCANDESCENT DAYLIGHT 

A patent has been taken out for the 
manufacture of an incandescent gas- 
mantle giving a light very similar to 
daylight. The more artificial'light is 
like daylight the better, will it be for 
the eyes. At : present incandesCeiyt gas¬ 
light is too’green/' ’ ' ; -' * 1 "‘ 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

GREAT LORD KELVIN 

Most Famous Words Spoken 
by Abraham Lincoln 

A KING AND HIS WARS 

June 26. Lord Kelvin bom at Belfast . . „ . 1824 
21 . Charlps XII of Sweden born, Stockholm . 1682 


23. Rousseau born at Geneva . . . . . „ . . 17 j 2 
29/ jRubens born at Siegen 1577 

Sd/Elizaheth Barrett Browning died, Florence 1861 
-Jufy-1. Battle of Gettysburg began . . ... 1868 


2* Klopstock, German poet, born Quedlinburg 1724 

/‘ Lord Kelvin 

. was a young prodigy in 
' . learning. At ten he matriculated 
at Glasgow. When 22 he was appointed 
Professor pf Physics at Glasgow. 

X His three great subjects were heat, 
electricity, particularly as it can be 
used in cables, and all that concerns the 
science of navigation ; - but his studies 
were almost limitless, and produced over 
200 papers of scientific importance, 
while the scientific instruments he in¬ 
vented for research were amazing in 
number and delicacy. 

The inspiration he imparted to his 
students led many of them to extend 
Iris work by perfecting the ideas he con¬ 
stantly threw out. 

Lord Kelvin, though probably the 
most learned man in the world in the 
region of science, was modest and 
simple, and lived in an. atmosphere of 
boundless personal popularity. 

Charles XII 

'"The end of : this restless lover of war, 

■ who nearly brought Sweden to the 
position of a Great Power and then as 
nearly ruined her, has been sketched in 
font crowded lines by Dr. Johnson: 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A.petty fortress, and a-dubious hand. 

H e left 1 a n ame at which the world * grew pale 
To point a moral and adorn a tale. 

Charles XII inherited the throne of 
Sweden when she seemed likely to be 
the mistress of the North. Placed in 
authority when he was fifteen, he early 
became in love with war. He dethroned 
and' enthroned surrounding kings'; and 
challenged the slow, patient might of 
: Russia. Then he passed from constant 
victory to defeat, and at- the siege, of 
an obscure.,Norwegian- fortress he was 
'shot through the forehead. 

Charles XII loved the hard, bare life 
of a. soldier, and lived as the common 
-soldiers lived. In their eyes he was the 
perfect hero, but though lie-was. brave 
and clever and unbeatable in spirit, no 
warrior’s life, illustrates more completely 
the monstrous folly of. atnbitious war. 

Gettysburg 

nr *lie three days’ battle of Gettysburg, 
A ' in : Pennsylvania, was the turning 
point in the' 1 Civil War between the 
Northern and' Southern ‘ States of the 
American’Republic. At first the Con¬ 
federates, who attacked, had the ad¬ 
vantage, but finally the Federals drove 
them away southward. ' From this time 
the war began to favour the Northern 
States/ and their victory at last led to 
the abol it ion iff slavery / 

' About 130.000 men were engaged in 
the battle of Gettysburg,' and nearly one 
third were killed or wounded. 

‘ Four months after the battle a 
cemetery was dedicated To the men who 
had fallen, and it was- : at the dedication 
of this cemetery that President Lincoln 
made his immortal*two-minute speech, 
of which these are the closing words: 

It is for- us to be here dedicated to 
•the great task remaining before us; 
that from these, honoured dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotionthat we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have anew 
birth of freedom, # and-that govern¬ 
ment of the, people by the people 
for the people shall not perish from, 
the earth. 
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PICTURE-NEWS & TIME MAP SHOWING NATURAL EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Mg A q real douJ-tursl at:#:;:.., 
Pueblo has done over W& 
:$$£2.000,000 vrarth of 
damage and many lives 
: have "been lost 
> : See news columns 

Within this belt'the sun is 
overhead at noon in June 


Equator—the middle ■&y V::‘y/xV : \ $£?£/ 

line round the globe1: 


Time Everywhere at this Moment 

This map shows time all over 
the world. Sunlight travels west¬ 
ward round the earth, and it com¬ 
pletes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. 

We count time from the line on 
which Greenwich stands. At noon 
in Greenwich for every 15 degrees 
east the day is one hour older, and 
for every 15 degrees west the day. 
is one hour younger. 


On Halifax Island over a million ;! 
;ig:j$p«ngirihs live and r»st, and their 
shining bodies show the island as a ■ 
• qhslenino speck [or miles a round. ■ 
the only numan inhabitant at present ; 
Sjijlj: is the lighthouse keeper, a British 
i University graduate 



£: Lord Kelvin ; 


-Jesvi ^ EYT: : 

i;Asancluary for the preservation \7.TASMANl A: : j -- 

: : cf Australian animals and birds ■ 
which are becoming much scarcer 
;v;' is being formed ar Healeaville 


ZEALANDr 


POET OF THE REAL 
AUSTRALIA 

Work of Henry Lawson 
LESSON OF THE GREAT WAR 

Selected” Poems of Henry Lawson (Angus 
and Robertson, Sydney). 

The poems of Henry Lawson ought to 
be as well known in Great Britain as in 
Australia, for Lawson is a bold, fresh 
spokesman of the real Australia, a 
nation that is growing a type of man¬ 
hood all its own. 

This selection of his verses, in which 
each poem is dated, is finely produced 
by Messrs. Angus and Robertson, the 
well-known Sydney publishers, copiously 
and effectively illustrated by. Percy 
Leason, and introduced by a d.seeming 
criticism by David McKee Wright. 

It is well that the poems should be 
dated, for Henry Lawson has shown a 
marked progression throughout his whole 
life. His experience of Australian life 
has been extremely varied. He has seen 
all its rougher phases from what he 
calls “ the level of the faces of the poor,” 
and all the while has been gathering 
wisdom as a man and strength as a 
writer, till some of his lyrics are certain 
to find their way into the world’s 
choicest anthologies. 

Only one stanza is neetled to, show 
how he can clutch the reader's heart, be 
he a homelander or an Australian. 

She’s England yet! The nations never knew 
her; 

Or, if they knew, were ready to forget. 

» She made new worlds that paid no homage 
to her, 

Because she called for none as for a debt. , 
The bullying Power who deemed all nations 
craven, 

And that her star of destiny had set, 
Was sure that she would seek a coward’s 
haven— 

And tempted her, and. found her— 
England yet! : r ; 

The great lesson of the world’s gre^t: 
strife has never been told.in fewer. ioL 
better words : ! 


THE MARSHAL’S PARROT 
And a Monkey From Morocco 

From Oir Paris Correspondent 

The . French Resident-General in 
Morocco, Marshal Lyantey, has been 
tel'ing of an amusing adventure w r hich 
marked his last stay in Paris. 

Marshal Lyantey had a beautiful 
parrot. Whether the bird was very 
ignorant or its master had not spent 
enough time :n teaching him we do not 
know, but th3 parrot’s vocabulary was 
limited; it could say but two words: 

” Charming evening 1 ” 

Wishing tc give his parrot a com¬ 
panion, the marshal had brought back 
from Morocco a young monkey, and one 
evening, on going out to dinner, the 
marshal was imprudent enough to leave 
them alone together, not suspecting fora 
moment what would happen. 

But when he came back home he 
found the monkey in rapturous joy, 
dressed up with green feathers on his 
head, while a,s for the parrot, he was sad 
and cast down, utterly plucked, holding 
himself on his perch as best he could ; 
and as Marshal Lyantey looked at him 
with bewilderment, the'bird went on 
ever repeating, “ Charming evening ! 
Charming evening ! ” 

IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


Napoleon’s writing table . . . £5000 

Napoleon’s writing case . . . £930 

First edition o ; Pickwick Papers .. £910 
Portrait by Sii T. Lawrence . . £560 

An etching by John Dixon . . £420 

First edition o : More’s Utopia . £340 
A bookby Jotn Watton, 1489 . £295 

Silver cake-basket, 1729 ' . ... • £200 
An apostle spoon of i 533 ...... £90 

A Geneva stamp of 1843 . . £84 

Erasmus’s copy.of Pliny , .‘ . £80 
Mauritius . Penny Stamp of 1848 . £63 
Newfoundland penny stamp of i860 £52 
Semi-state coa;hof George III. . £14 


POOR BOY WINS FAME 


THE FILM DANGER 


His Million Acres of Land 


GREAT CAREER OF AN 
AUSTRALIAN 

One of the men knighted by the King 
on his birthday is described as the largest 
landowner under the British flag. He 
is Sir Sydney Kidman, and he is said to 
control about 32 million acres of land, 
with a quarter of a million cattle and a 
thousand horses. 

He was born near Adelaide 64 years 
ago, and left home to seek his fortune 
as a poor boy of 13. Starting as a cow- 
boy at 1 os. a week, he carted wood and 
drove bullocks near the Darling River, and 
in course of time he and his brother 
George set up an extensive business in 
horse and cattle dealing, so that he 
became known as the Cattle King. 

During the war he 'gave hundreds of 
valuable horses and several battle¬ 
planes to the army,.and presented many 
officers with beautiful horses. 

There is no more striking example in 
Australia of a successful career built up 
by honest effort, and Sir Sydney Kid¬ 
man is an example for boys everywhere. 
He neither smokes, drinks, nor swears. 


BIRD SANCTUARIES 


Lowestoft Does a Fine Thing 

The coast of East Anglia has always 
been a favourite haunt of seabirds, 
especially of the-waders, but many rare 
types have been almost extinguished by 
collectors and “ sportsmen ” with guns. 
Lowestoft is now contemplating, taking 
over Oulton Broad as a bird sanctuary. 

There are bird sanctuaries at Brean 
Down, near Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Brent Valley enclosure near Ealing, 
but more of these refuges are needed. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Boletus . 
Culebra . 
Da Capo . 
Godthaab 
Nicaragua 


. . . Bo-Iee-tus 

. Koo'lay-brah 
Dah-kah-po 
. . Got-hawb 

. Nee-kah-rah-g\yah. 


Exciting Experience of a 
Thousand Children 

C.N. WARNING AND ITSSTRIKING 
FULFILMENT 

A thousand children at Edmonton 
’ have had a very exciting experience at 
their local kinema. 

The film operator was showing a film 
when the celluloid spool caught fire. 
Several filers lying about were instantly 
aflame, and the terror of fire created 
great alarm among the children. The 
staff of the kinema behaved with grea: 
courage and promptitude, and though 
the • situation was obviously fraught 
with peril the hall was cleared in four 
minutes. Five children were seriously 
injured, but happily no lives were lost. 

Two operators had narrow escapes, 
their clothing catching fire as they 
extinguished the blazing films, several 
machines were destroyed, and nearly 
two miles of film were lost in the fire. 

We may - be almost sure that in that 
audience of a thousand children very 
many would have the C.N. in their 
pockets, dr at home, and in the last 
issue of the. paper, appearing only a few 
hours before the fire, was a note on the 
danger of playing with fire at kinemas. 

Nearly all the films used in our picture 
palaces, we. pointed out, are still made 
of dangerous celluloid, although it is 
years since the. invention of a film that 
will not burn; and the C.N. urged, in the 
interest of. children everywhere, thit 
those who issue licences for kinemas 
should make it a condition that only 
non-inflammable films are used. 

There has rarely been a more striking 
fulfilment of a warning than this, and 
the C.N. hopes that the Fire Brigade 
Committee, .of the London County 
Council will now look into this matter 
and protect millions of children who 
love-the pictures, from a danger wide¬ 
spread through London and the country. 
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The Editor’s Table 

^ <©. . Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



FLEETWAY house 


Why Be Miserable ? 

By a Merry Cobbler 


A 

C hjldrens Newspaper 

JUNE 25 © © 1921 


Two Decisions 

A law court in Germany has decided that a 
soldier committing a ciime under orders is 
not to be punished. 

hen the hosts of Persia 
were threatening Greece, 
Themistocles announced that he 
had a plan for the total de¬ 
struction of their enemies. 

He said it must remain a 
secret. He made it a condition 
that the men of Athens should 
trust him. He was to be supreme ; 
no one must ask him his plans. 

The Athenians came to a 
decision/ They said Themistocles 
must divulge his secret to Aris¬ 
tides, and if Aristides agreed the 
armies and the ships of Athens 
should be at his sole disposal. 

Aristides received the great 
secret of Themistocles and made 
his report. He said there was 
nothing more advantageous, but 
nothing more unjust. ^ 

What, then, did Athens do ? 
Their existence was threatened 
by the barbarous hosts of Xerxes, 
and at a stroke Themistocles 
could deliver them. Yet they 
commanded Themistocles to give 
up his plan . 

That is one of the great de¬ 
cisions of history. It is more 
glorious than a victory on the 
battlefield. And what has been 
its result? For one thing, it 
has done more to shape English 
character than .all our conquests 
of war. It has passed into our 
blood. It has taught us to play 
the game. It has taught us that 
it is better to lose a light than 
to win it unfairly. It has bred 
in us a contempt of the traitor 
and the spy. It has given us a 
high notion of right conduct. 

We sometimes forget how \ye 
have come* by our character. 
It is well to remember that our 
fathers were schooled in Greek 
and Roman history for centuries. 
The heroes of Athens and Rome 
were more familiar to them than 
the heroes of English history. 
They could have told us as much 
about Aristides the Just as we 
can tell our children about any 
of the great men of the European 
War. Our fathers were never 
tired of talking about the heroes 
of antiquity. They loved them. 

Much will be lost to us if we 
depart from them in this. It is 
good for us to love great men. 
Pure hero-worship is a very 
great inspirer of character. 

There is a danger that w T e are 
growing cynical. It is becoming a 
habit to criticise everything and 
to disparage anything we do not 
understand. Such a habit plays 
into the hands of our lower 
nature. Let us take our Plutarch 
from the shelves and read of 
Greeks who chose death rather 
than dishonour, who loved virtue 
more than their own lives. 

Heroism is a fact. There have 
been great men in the old times 
gone; and if the world ; is not to 
perish there must be great men 
in the time to come- 


From a Sick Room 
r JhiE truest wisdom in the world is 
often found in a sick room. 
From one sick room this week our 
postbag brings us this: 

It is quite astonishing how coal crises. 
Government doings and delinquencies, and 
all such important matters fade into 
nothingness in face of what is happening 
in one room that holds all that is dearest 
and best to one in the world. 

Is not that very true, very happy, 
very wise ? ♦And does it not show, 
as in a flash, how true it is that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within us, not 
without ? 

© 

.To Make Seme Nook Better 

’JTo make some nook of God’s- Crea¬ 
tion a little fruitfuller, better, more 
worthy of God ; to make some human 
hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier 
—more blessed, less accursed! It is 
work for a God. Thomas Carlyle 

Two Bites at a Planet 

Jt is said that Europe must copy 
the United States if it- is to 
escape ruin. We must do away with 
our absurd little barriers, our tariff 
walls, turnpikes, and boundaries, and 
become the United States of Europe. 

But Mr. H. G. Wells goes a step 
farther. He would have a United 
World State of Man. “ Why take 
two bites at a planet ? ” When his 
critics say, “ You are demanding the 
impossible,” he replies. Look at. the 
achievement of Christianity. 

Do we not too often forget, the 
miracle of Christianity ? It started 
as a separate Jewish faith in an 
obscure province of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. It was almost stamped out by 
the greater Jewish faith, and. yet 
iii a few years it had spread from 
one end of Europe to the other. . 

: Ideas travel fast when they are 
right ; but there is one condition for 
their victory, without which even the 
most right idea cannot crawl an inch 
—men must be willing lo die for them. 

When men are willing to die for 
the World State it will come to pass, 
and quickly ; but while men merely 
recommend it as a convenient political 
idea it will move slowly or stagnate. 

Christianity spread like a fire 
because men gave their lives for it; 
but the great-ideal of a Christendom 
has never come to pass because men 
have not wanted it enough to die for it. 

What You Can Do 

Jf you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows. 
Laughing at the storms you meet;. 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay, 

You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boats away. 

S. M. Grannis 


Where Our Money is Going 

are now in the third year 
after the War to End War, and 
four shillings in every pound we 
pay in taxation goes to militarism. 
Think of it, talk of it, write of it, 
and drop a note to your M.P., lest 
he forget. 

Ti>Cat 

Government, it is said, is quick 
to fish in troubled waters. It can get 
plenty of trouble without fishing for it. 

0 

We wonder if Professor Einstein under¬ 
stands the Irish question. 

B 

Professor Drummond finds that “half 
the world is on the wrong scent in 
pursuit of happiness/' 
The other half is not 
led by the nose. 

E3 

The sun never sets 
on the British 
Empire's troubles. 

~ 0 

The nations seem to 
have thought of 
every way to reduce 
navies excepit to stop 
building. 

0 

Jt has been discover¬ 
ed there were no 
Bow bells in Whit¬ 
tington's time. What 
Dick heard must have 
been cat-calls. 

□ 

Switzerland is 
anxious to get rid 
of ex-king Karl. Our advice to him, and 
to all not-wanted kings, would/be to 
keep out of the reign. 

0 

“A LL humbugs are well dressed," says 
Mr. Banks. Well, they deserve a 
good dressing. 

0 

THE WISDOM OF PETER PUCK 

The Blessing 

Love life with all your might and main, 
Refuse to take it sadly, 

Strive like an athlete to attain, 

But gladly, gladly. 

© 

Palestine Leads the Way 

■JpHE new Government of Palestine 
has swiftly and easily out¬ 
distanced this slow and stodgy realm. 

It has decreed that there shall be 
no large hoardings and unsightly 
advertisements, and, indeed, that the 
only place where advertisements may 
be displayed is the building where the 
business advertised is carried on. 

The people of Palestine evidently 
feel the indignity of being struck in the 
face, time after time, by advertise¬ 
ments-they do not wish to sec. But 
the patient British public bears these 
blots on the landscape with only an 
occasional murmur of objection. 

God Everywhere 

Thou who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, . 

Give me a heart to find out Thee 
And read Thee everywhere. • 

JOHN Keble 


\Y/hat is there on the earth like 
the C-.N/postbag? Every day 
brings us something good. 

Now it is a piece of paper that hung 
not long ago in a cobbler's window 
somewhere in England, and on the 
back of it is printed with a pen: 
“What about it? Look at these— 
is. a pair.” 

We can imagine the rows of old boots 
that decked the cobbler’s window ; we 
can see the people peering in and feeling 
for their shillings ; and we can see the 
merry cobbler sitting on a stool, mending 
well and thinking well, as cobblers do. 

Well, on the back of this paper is a 
letter from an unknown friend. He lias 
been reading the letter from an unhappy 
Manchester workman who asked if he 
should leave his native land, that good 
man who has struggled for forty years, 
has not £5 of his own, has to live in a 
slum, and ^cannot buy a new suit or go 
for a holiday, and so is rather miserable. 

4 ‘ Look at it anyhow,’ ’ says our cobbler, 

“ it is a shame. But why be miserable ? ” 

J have been a Salvation Army bandsman 
nearly thirty years. I have repaired 
scores of thousands of pairs of boots. I 
have known the great sorrow of being out 
of work, almost distracted; and terrible 
thoughts come into your mind just then. 

I have sold books by the score to get bread 
for the children, and that was like tearing 
my heart out, for I absolutely love books. 

I have had three suits in pawn, and played 
in the band with patched-up clothes. I 
have had my Salvation Army suit for 18 
years, and wear if still. 

Now, in 21 years of married life my wife 
and I have had one holiday only. Once 
we got away for four days. Once we went 
to Grimsby for a day, and once to Skegness ; 
that is all the change we have ever seen— 
six days in 21 years. And I am afraid I 
shall-never save £5. 

Yet there is no one in this town happier 
than I am. I travel all over the world in 
books, but if 1 left my native land I should 
still have to work and see no more of this 
splendid world than I do here. 

: So am I downhearted ? Not a bit of it! 

1 have work to do, and the trousers of 
my Salvation Army suit will last me for 
five years, so that I am 

Yours, stiil smiling. 

P.S. I am only middling with a pen, 
but you should hear me play the drum. 

Z do not know our friend’s name ; 
all we know is that he shook hands 
with the Editor somewhere once and is 
proud to have his children’s portraits in 
the Children's Encyclopedia. But we 
should love to see him in his cobbler’s 
shop. He must be brother to that happy 
man a king sent out to seek. You 
remember the king who was sick and 
was told he would be well if he slept one 
night in the ^hirt of a happy man : 

Wide o’er the realm the couriers rode, 

And fast their horses ran; 

And many they saw and to many they spoke, 
But they found no happy man. 

At last they found a beggar whistling at 
a gate, and offered him a hundred ducats . 
for the loan of his shirt that night: 

The merry blackguard lay back on the grass, 
And laughed till his face was black. 

“ I would do it, God wot,” and he roared with 
the fun, 

"But I haven’t a shirt to my back.” 

Our merry cobbler has a shirt to his 
back, a pair of trousers that will last five 
years, and a heart as good as gold, and 
we' send him our greeting and would 
like to shake hands with him again, and 
hear him play the drum. 




PETER PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 

Where the 
clothes horse gets 
its clothes from 
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POET WHO LOVED 
CHILDREN 

OLD MAN FRANCE WILL 
MISS 

The Lady Who Wanted to Meet 
Him in Paradise 

JEAN AICARD OF PROVENCE 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Jean Aicard, one of the dearest writers 
of France, has died. Everyone should 
know his name, especially children, 
because this old man loved them more 
than all. 

Jean Aicard had a profound idea of 
schools ; he thought the first duty of a 
school was to shape the souls of children, 
and to build up the power of schools 
was perhaps the thing that he cared 
most about. 

He wrote “ The Little One’s Book,” 
“ The Children’s Garden,” “ The Child’s 
Songs ”—all of them books most ap¬ 
preciated by schoolmasters; 

Taking the Teacher’s Place 

And, besides, the dear man was 
Mayor of Sollies, near Marseilles, where 
he was born. The French Academy had 
received him long before, as he had 
written a lot of good works for grown¬ 
ups in both poetry and prose. 

When talking to a friend in his last 
days, he related that the happiest time he 
remembered in his life was once when 
the schoolmaster of Sollies was taken ill, 
and, hearing of it, Jean Aicard took the 
train and travelled as quickly as he 
could from Paris to take the teacher’s 
place. Little could those boys of Sollies 
realise the honour of being taught by an 
Academician, but such things happen 
under Provence’s blue sky. 

A Present of Ostriches 

During the war Jean Aicard was very 
ill, and had an operation ; but soon 
afterwards he left home and went about 
to the hospitals, entertaining wounded 
soldiers with jolly little stories. 

At Toulon one day he met a group of 
Negroes, and one of them, an officer in 
the army, jumped up, flung his arms 
round the poet’s neck, and declared 
that he had learned French in Aicard’s 
“ Little One’s Book.” When back in 
his own country, the grateful Negro 
sent the author two living ostriches ! 

Many engaging little tales have been 
related of Jean Aicard’s busy life, and 
lucky were those who had the chance 
of hearing him relate the talks he had 
with his fellow-citizens, at Sollies. One 
day he stopped before a good old woman, 
and, noticing that she was nearly blind, 
was surprised to see her marking linen. 

. ' The Three A’s 

”1 do it from memory,” she said, " yet 
I have lost nearly all my memory. I 
can only make A, and I do make A’s.” 

“ But A could not always fit',” the poet 
observed. 

“Indeed it does, Mr. Aicard; look 
here,” said the lady. “I have four 
children. The eldest is called Anri; A 
will do. The second one is Arsule ; A 
suits very well. The third is Amst; A 
is all right. There is only stupid little 
Ogust, who takes O, and then A does 
not fit at all! ” 

How our poet would laugh as he told 
this story, for, of course, the joke is that 
none of these names—Henri, Ursule, 
Ernst—Gegin with A, whereas the last 
one—Auguste—just wants it. 

There was another old woman of 
Sollies who worked for Aicard, and 
whom he wanted to reward. But she 
refused all that he offered her. “ What 
can I do for you, then ? ” he asked. 
” Well,” she answered, ” I am very ill, 
I know, and very old, too ; and, besides, 
I am nothing ; nobody will speak to me 
in Paradise. But you , when you come 
up there, will you know me and say a 
Tittle word to me ? It will honour me so 
before all those we meet up there 1 ” 

We may be sure the poor woman’s 
wish is now granted, for Jean Aicard 
has met her in Paradise, and he never 
failed a friend. 


Late News of an 

T he interior of China is so vast, and 
its news travels so slowly, that the 
details of the great earthquake which 
occurred in the province- of Kansu, 
Western China, some months ago, have 
only now become known. 

In one of the affected districts iSo,ooo 
people—one-third of the whole popula¬ 
tion—perished, and of these no less 
than 70,000 were entombed. A mountain 
range runs through Kansu, and the 
earthquake sent the soil tumbling into 
the valleys, Dverwhelming the villages. 
Many of ti e people lived in caves, 


MEWS FROM 

At a criclet match at Bath the ball 
struck a baisman’s pocket and set fire 
to a box of matches. ■ 

The Ten Old People 

The ten oldest inhabitants of Rush 
Green, a han.let near Romford, in Essex, 
have lived ei*ht centuries between them. 
The oldest is 93. 

The Inventor of Plasticine 

Mr. William Harbutt, the inventor of 
plasticine, hj,s just died in New York, at 
the age of He was born at North 
Shields, and was a teacher of drawing 
and painting. 

VI ise Use of the C.N. 

A correspondent mentions that in the 
Junior Library at Croydon one of the 
children prepares each week a poster 
giving anniversaries and current events, 
with referem es where possible to the C.N. 


Immense disaster 

their sheep . and cattle with them, 
and all were overwhelmed by avalanches 
of earth. As the food was also kept 
in the caves, the survivors were food¬ 
less and homeless too. 

The earthquake was one of the worst 
ever experienced in Western China 

and was felt all over the country. 

Indeed, in the history of Western China 
only two earthquakes can compare 

with this in severity. One occurred 

1200 years ago in the days of the Tang 
dynasty ; the other in the last days of 
the Mings, in the 17th century. 


EVERYWHERE 

A hen has been sitting on eleven eggs 
high up in an oak-tree at Slindon, 
in Sussex. 

Government Changes Its Mind 

The proposal to abolish income tax 
for members of Parliament, and the 
proposal to increase postage on papers 
abroad, have both been abandoned. 

Those Who Live Longest 

There are now 38 insurance companies 
in the United Kingdom which take off two 
shillings in the pound on all premiums 
for teetotalers—because, of course, they 
live longest. 

Villages With Good Ideas 

The village of Bladon, in Oxfordshire, 
has had its war memorial unveiled by a 
returned soldier living in-the village, as 
the village of. Butlers Marston, in 
Warwickshire, did last year. 
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DRAMATIC STORY OF 
A GREAT TERROR 

ARMENIAN WHO AVENGED 
HIS RACE 

Terrible Thing that Happened 
in the Streets of Berlin 

BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL 
FIND YOU OUT 

A very terrible story has been told in 
the criminal court of Berlin, arising 
out of the Turkish massacres of the 
Armenian people. 

Talaat Pasha was a Turkish officer 
responsible for the massacre of many 
Armenians during the war, and one day 
last spring, in the open street in Berlin, 
a young Armenian named Solomon 
Teilirian shot this cruel man dead. The 
Armenian was arrested and tried for the 
crime, but he was acquitted because it 
was felt that he acted from a high motive 
in ridding the world of an evil man. 

We give his story here because it will 
help us to understand one of the darkest 
pages in the history of modern Europe, 
the tragedy of the Armenian race. 

The Tragic Caravan 

When Teilirian was a boy of 18 he 
lived at home with-his parents and two 
brothers and sisters. His father was a 
rich merchant till the massacre of 1915. 

In May of that year an order came to 
close the schools. Suddenly teachers 
began to be carried away ; then the more 
prominent inhabitants, and finally 
among them his father. Soon he learned 
that his father had been murdered. 

Next came the order that people were 
to be removed. They were formed into 
columns and marched off. They were 
allowed to take a few belongings, and he, 
with his mother, brother, and three 
sisters, bought a small ox-cart, on which 
they loaded their goods. The caravan 
thus formed was driven off, escorted by 
Turkish gendarmes. 

Unconscious for Two Days 

Suddenly a halt was called and the 
gendarmes began plundering. Soon 
rifle firing began, and in the confusion 
his mother and sister were struck down. 

Both cried for help. In describing what. 
followed Teilirian became greatly agi¬ 
tated and cried out that he would rather 
die than describe that scene again. His 
mother and sister were killed, he con¬ 
tinued. His younger brother had his 
head split with an axe. He himself was 
struck downi He is under the impres¬ 
sion that he was unconscious for two 
days. When he recovered the body of 
his brother lay across him. 

The prisoner went on to describe 
through his Persian interpreters how 
he crawled away to a village occupied 
by Kurds.. Here a kind old woman 
befriended him, gave him Kurdish 
clothes, and allowed him to steal away 
by night into the mountains. There he 
joined two other Armenians, and they 
walked into Russia, one of them dying 
through eating poisonous herbs. 

Facing the Assassin 

At length they reached BeiTin, where 
Teilirian came face to face with Talaat 
Pasha, the assassin of the Armenian 
race, at whose door lay the death of 
Teilirian’s mother and sister and brother 
and the ruin of his home. 

A vision of all he had seen came up 
before him. He saw his mother, his 
brother, and his sisters lying there, and 
he seemed to hear their voices crying.out 
“ Talaat is here ! ” Suddenly he woke up 
and determined to do what he did. 

It is an appalling story, and when 
we hear of Armenia, and wonder what 
the troubles out there mean, we may 
remember that this story of Solomon 
Teilirian is only one of many thousands 
that could be told. It was to stop these 
things that Mr. Gladstone roused the 
country in his closing days, now nearly 
thirty years ago, yet still we read of the 
sorrows of Armenia. * Let us pray that 
they may come to an end- 


A LIFEBOAT OF THE AIR 



The lifeboat being released 



How the lifeboat is carried on the top of an aeroplane 


A new life-s iving raft for aeroplanes has just been invented, and is shown in these pictures. 
It consists 0: a tube curled round and attached to a wooden platform, and when compressed 
air is let in t brough a tap the tube is inflated, and the raft will float, keeping a disabled 
aeroi lane on the surface of the water, or supporting a large number of people 
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GREENLAND TO 
SEE ITS KING 

FOR THEFIRSTTIME IN 
HISTORY 

Little-Known Land of Flowers, 
Fruit, and Sunshine 

STRAWBERRIES IN THE ARCTIC 

For the first time in history Greenland 
is to be visited by its King and Queen. 

During the present month the King 
and Queen of Denmark are visiting this 
far northern part of their dominions, and 
will go to the more southerly of its two 
capitals, Godthaab, and also to several 
of the other 176 towns and settlements 
where its population of 12,000 Eskimos 
and Scandinavians lives. 

At one time this country was a 
flourishing colony of Norway, supporting 
U, much larger population than at present, 
and a Danish scientific expedition is 
now excavating remains of this ancient 
Viking civilisatipn, and has recently 
found a number of relics. . ... 

Greenland Level with Scotland 

More mistaken notions are held about 
Greenland, probably, than about any 
other country in the world. First of all, 
its size is misjudged. We generally see 
it on a map of the world drawn accord¬ 
ing to Mercator's projection, where sizes 
in the north are enormously exaggerated. 

The result is that we see Greenland 
as large as Africa, whereas it is only 
about a fifth of the United States. 
Africa has eleven and a half million 
square miles, and Greenland only about 
three-quarters of a million. The only 
way to get any true idea of the size of 
Greenland as compared with other coun¬ 
tries is to look at it on a globe. 

. Then most people have the idea that 
Greenland is nothing but a sheet of ice, 
with a few hundreds of half-starved 
Eskimos constantly moving about to 
get food. The southern part of the 
Greenland coast is dotted all over with 
churches and tiny towns. 

Organs and Paintings in Greenhnd 

The -two capitals, Godthaab and 
Godhavn, with many of the other settle¬ 
ments, have churches with steeples, 
organs, and oil paintings, as well as 
government offices, halls, and shqps or 
stores. The people buy and sell just as 
they do in London. There is at least one 
printing office, and a newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Eskimo, There are local par¬ 
liaments, to wfiich Eskimos as well as 
Danes are elected. 

Finally, in the summer months the 
climate is delightful in Southern Green¬ 
land, which is just level with the Shet¬ 
land Islands. The people have gardens, 
where they grow broccoli, radishes, tur¬ 
nips, lettuces, spinach, leeks, parsley, 
potatoes, and carrots. Of radishes they 
get two crops each summer, and straw¬ 
berries and cucumbers are grown and 
ripened regularly in frames. At 
Umanak is the most northerly garden 
in the world. 

Willow and birch trees reach a height 
of ten feet, and grass and heather are 
abundant. Three hundred different 
kinds of plants grow wild, and in summer 
and autumn the coastal areas are one 
blaze of glorious colour owing to the many 
wild flowers. Delicious whortleberries are 
gathered in abundance in autumn. 

1,0^0,000,000 Tons of Ic 2 

Warm winds blow during summer,, 
and there is much bright. sunshine, so 
that at that season many of the people 
go about almost naked. Mosquitoes and 
Hies ^are a great plague. 

Of course, the centre of Greenland is 
covered by a great glacier, and it is 
estimated that this pours into the sea 
every year a thousand million tons of ice. 

Every European who has lived in 
Greenland longs to go back, and the 
King and Queen of Denmark. will, be 
charmed with this distant part of their, 
realm," especially if they‘see, as they 
probably will, some of the magnificent 
auroras and solar halo=s that are very 
common. . See World Map 


CHIEF SCOUT’S 
COLUMN 
Work and Be Clean 

ARABS, ZULUS, GUIDES, 
AND SCOUTS 

Ey Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

All boys and girls who are worth their 
salt want to . take up some sort of work 
for their country. 

Some have to work while they are 
quite young in order to earn money to 
keep themselves; others : are lucky 
enough to be free to work solely for the 
good of other people. We have got, each 
one of us, to take our place as we find it 
in this world, and to make the best of it, 
and pull together with others. 

Try to prepare yourselves for your 
future work by taking up seriously all 
the subjects they teach you at school— 
not because it amuses you, but because 
it is your duty to your country to 
improve yourself. . = 

Many people can work best with their 
brains, some with their hands—it is all 
of equal value provided it is done well. 

Some people seem to think that a 
w:rking man is necessarily one who 
works with his hands and is generally 
dirty and rough. Well, this need not 
be so. A man may work with his 
brains as an' electrician or an engraver 
or a watchmaker, or as a clerk or writer, 
and be just as hard a worker as the brick¬ 
layer or navvy or carman. They are all 
“ working men," but some are cleaner 
than others. It is all wrong to call only 
the dirtiest " working men," but it is 
partly brought about by the men not 
keeping themselves clean from want of 
pride. People cannot help looking down 
on a fellow if he is dirty, whereas when¬ 
ever a man cleans himself up—no matter 
how low down he may be in poverty or 
work—people have a respect for him. 

And it is just the same with so-called 
uncivilised people. The genuine Arabs 
are clean, well-washed men, and one 
respects and admires them, while the 
lower caste tribes in the same country 
are dirty and unwashed, and everybody 
looks down upon them and treats them 
like dogs. 

The Zulu is very clean, and likes to 
appear smart in his ornaments and dress, 
and—especially before battle—he oils 
himself all over to make his skin bright 
and clean, just as of old our sailors, on 
going into action, used to wash them¬ 
selves and do their hair. 

I believe, too; that one of the points 
that make the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides popular with the public is that 
they generally appear so clean and 
bright. In this they .are acting up to 
their Tenth Law. A Scout or a Guide 
is cleait in thought, word, and deed, 

INDIAN WHO ROSE TO 
POWER 

A Leader at the Age of 34 

The hope of India's evolving naturally 
a life of freedom depends on her produc¬ 
ing men of marked ability, character, 
and judgment, and that she is not 
failing entirely is shown by the success 
of a Bombay commercial Mohammedan 
who has recently died at the age of 34. 

Rahimtulla Currimbhoy, the son of a 
famous Bombay millowner, after a uni¬ 
versity education entered his father's 
business, became a member of the city 
corporation, and at the age of 31 was its 
president. 

Later, he was chosen president of the 
Bombay. Millowners’ Association, and 
was elected a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. 

The tributes to him in the Indian 
newspapers show that he had won 
almost universal confidence, and his 
early death is described as not less than 
a national calamity. 

The appearance in India of more men 
of his type would'be as-warmly welcomed 
in Great Britain as;am'ong our: fellow’ 
citizens in the Eastern Empire..,./, v 


£200 WON BY NATURE 
LOVERS 

Result of the Natural History 
Examination 

A great number of readers entered 
for the Natural History Examination in 
April, and a large staff has been busy 
for many weeks ' going through the 
papers very carefully;, A 

No reader succeeded in naming 
correctly every one of the* objects shown, 
but one reader made only two mistakes, 
and to her the first prize of ^100 has been 
awarded. She is 

C. Ethel Evans, 

38, Morningside Park, 
Edinburgh, 

and we heartily - congratulate her on a 
well-earned success. She must have 
worked very hard and conscientiously to 
get so near to complete accuracy. 

These were the correct solutions : 

I. Fox; 2. Swallowtail .Butterfly; 3. Hare; 

4. Common Chamomile; 5. Squirrel; 6. Holly 

Leaf; 7. Woodcock ; 8. Cbmmon St John’s Wort ; 
9. Oleander Hawk Moth ; 10. Garden Snail; 

11. Death’s Head Moth; 12. Common, or Greater, 
Celandine; 13. Horse Chestnut; 14. Male Stag 

Beetle ; 15. Acorns of Pedunculate, or White, Oak ; 
16. Little Owl; 17. Common Fleabane ; 18. Cur¬ 
rant Clearwing Moth ; 19. Natterjack Toad ; 

20. Twelve-Spot Asparagus Beetle; 21. Foxglove; 
22, Comma Butterfly ; 23. Shrub Snail; 24. Leaf 
of Sessile-fruited, or Red, Oak; 25. Great Water 

Beetle ; 26. Two-Spot Ladybird ; 27. Moonwort; 

28. Beautiful Carpet Moth; 29, Common Tansy; 

30. Saffron Crocus, or Common Saffron; 31. Male 
Green-veined White Butterfly ; 32. Longtailed Field 
Mouse, or Wood Mouse ; 33. Cockchafer ; 3.4. Chan¬ 
terelle ; 35. Poplar Hornet Clearwing Moth; 

36. Edible BoleUis ; 37. Male Wood Ant, also called 
Red Ant or Hill Ant; 38. Weasel; 39. Black Slug ; 
40. Common Red Poppy, also called Corn Poppy 
or Field Poppy; 41. Kingfisher; 42. Mole; 
43. Marble Gall Fly, or Oak Gall Wasp; 44. Garden 
Spider; 45. Lackey Moth’s Eggs; 46. Adder’s 
Tongue Fern ; 47. Hedgehog ; 48. Mistletoe ; 

49. Beech Fern, or Mountain Polypody ; 50. Rook. 

Where alternative names aie given 
here any one has been taken as correct. 

The Fifty Prizes of £1 each have been 
awarded to the following, whose solutions 
came next in order ef merit: 

J. R. B. Masefield, Stoke-on-Trent; P. Evans, 
Edinburgh ; W. Bartlett, Portishead ; E. Adlington, 
Hammersmith ; A. A. Macnaie, Glasgow ; J. Gray, 
Bedford Park; A. C. Campbell, Edinburgh; T. V. 
Campbell, Edinburgh ; D. M. Morison, Edinburgh; 
W. Edwards, Hitchin ; S. C. Farrar, Edinburgh; 
F. W. Edwards, Letch worth; N. Gahan, Bedford 
Park; F. Campbell, Edinburgh ; R. S. Bulman, 
Wigston Fields, near Leicester ; A. Campbell, Edin¬ 
burgh ; M. Keevil, Hendon ; A. E. Gould, Worcester ; 
T. Parry, Bishopston; V. M. Parry, Bishopston; 

V. Keevil, Bournemouth ; M, R. Morison, Edinburgh ; 

W. B. Allen, Broseley ; P. Bristowe, Cobham ; M. S. 
Taylor, Edinburgh; H. J. Williams, Ancrley; 
J. T. L. Raynor, Westminster ; F. Sprawson, Bath ; 

D. E. Rashleigh, Malvern Wells; P. Cartwright, 

Sutton Coldfield ; B. Bryan, Longton ; A. Newstead, 
Chester; A. MacGregor, Forres; V. E. Murray, 
Reading; G. E. Webb, Leatherhead ; K.- Gahan, 

Bedford Park ; R. P. Gahan, Bedford Park ; B. Kidd, 
Rathmines; M. Ireland, Stamford Hill; A. H. 
Ireland, Stamford Hill ; F. Campbell, Edinburgh ; 

M. J. Mainer, St. Asaph ; H. M. Gahan, Bedford Park ; 

T. R. Hodges, Ramsgate ; P. Blathwayt, Northwood 
F. Gray, Taunton ; C. W. Horrell, Leeds ; W. G. 
Ireland, Stamford Hill; P. J. Alexander, Weybridge ; 
H. Mace, Harlow. . / 

The Fifty Prizes of 10s. each have been 
awarded to the following: 

G. Bacon, Greenwich ; P. Rowley, Exeter; E. M. 
Reynolds, Swaffhara; W. Taylor, Edinburgh; 

E. Smith, Altrincham; E. J. Hill, Redland; C. 
Keen, Camberwell; M. Bell; Epsom; H„ M. Mc- 
Naught, Worcester; H. Box, Great Crosby; E. M. 
Reynolds,, Swaffham; Miss Ruxton, Kensington 
Gore; G. Neal, Beverley; L. Daniel, Blackley; 

5. E. Hooper, Herne Hill; R. J. Langley, Herne 
Hill; E. Mainer, St. Asaph ; M. Mainer, St. Asaph ; 

N. F. Beckett, Bromley; J. F. H. Cronshey, Thet- 
ford; N. Bradshaw, Wrightington; E. C. Scar¬ 
borough, Wimbledon ; P. Scarborough, Wimbledon ; 

M. Scarborough, Wimbledon ; J. C. Ballinger, Wal¬ 
sall; E. G. H. Brinton, East Finchley-; . D. B. 
Walker, Purley ; P. Nelson, Hoiywood; M. Peel, 
Duloe ; E. M. Bulman, Wigston Fields ; J. North, 
Fulham ; P. Wheatley, Forest Hill; L. D. La Touche, 
Cambridge; A. Openshaw, Heaton Park; C. E. 
Wright, Edinburgh; D. W, Leth-Smith, London, 

N. W. 3 ; F. Cookson, Wigan ; W. Dalton, Sheffield ; 
R. Morcom, Bromsgrove; M. Mold, Salisbury; 
E. H. W. Gardner, Deganwy ;: D. Gardiner, Leigh-on- 
Sea ; M. L. Wathen, Norwich ; M. Storer, Burton-on- 
Trent; A. Campbell, Londonderry ; C. Scarborough, 
Wimbledon; Miss Blathwayt, Northwood; J. Dc 
Clercq, Eastbourne; I. K. Pe. Lange, Eastbourne; 
A. Reynell, Athlone. ; 

The Hundred Prizes of'5s. each have been 
awarded to the following: 

M. Hill, Bradford-on-Avon ; G.’ A, Knight, Clapham 
Park; H. Hallet, Eastbourne; D. C. Campbell, 
Londonderry; A. D. Charters, St. Leonards-on-Sca ; 
E. Tomlin, Reading ; M. R. F. Morton, Edinburgh ; 
M. Mold; Sparkhill; R. Trcmberth, Helston; C. 
Vaughan, Winchester ; H. F. Leigh-Sarney, Clifton ; 
E. Keen, Denmark Hill; B. M. Dolling, Hampton 
Wick; F. Pedley, Winchester; A. Robinson, Bca- 
minster ; H. V. Knight, Newbury ; 0 . Greer, Dublin ; 
:F. Goodson, Tring; J. Bell, Epsom; M. M. Mitchell, 
■Skene; H. B. Cartwright, Worcester; S. Bland- 
Botham, Bournemouth; G. Bennett, Brcdbury; 
A. E. Ellis, Bath ; O. Mainer„St. Asaph ; A. Ballard, 
Gt. Malvern ; N. Worts, Colchester ; M. Whit tings tall, 
'Chalfont St. Giles; M. Holland, Cardiff ; N. Brinton, 
Fortis Green; M. A. Turner, Streatham; W. E. 
Francis, Woodley; E. Barnes, Willesden; I. Barnes, 
-Willesden; W. H. Thorpe, Weston-super-Mare; 
p. M. Baker, Churt; M. Stannard, Ipswich; E. 
'Bristol, North FinchleyB. Campbell, Alloa; 

Continue! at the bottom ol nest column 


SEAL IN SEARCH- 
OF HOME 

How It Loves to Hear 
the Bells 

FASCINATING CREATURES 
OF OUR SHORES 

Some time ago it was mentioned in 
the C.N. that the seals and sea-lions of 
the Pacific Ocean were being exter¬ 
minated, they having become a 
menace to the American fishing industry. 

In our own country. an order has 
now been issued to kill all the seals that 
inhabit the. sandbanks of the Wash. 

This particular , colony is probably 
the last of, its kind on our shores., A 
few years ago seals had numerous haunts 
on the East Coast, but gradually the 
animals have been killed or frightened 
away, to seek -refuge on the rocky 
shores of West. Scotland or Ireland. 

The seal is one of the most interesting 
of British mammals. It has a surprisingly 
keen intelligence, and will attach itself 
to a particular person with the faithful¬ 
ness - of a dog. It is extremely in¬ 
quisitive, and is greatly attracted by 
the sound of the human voice or by 
music. 

In describing the fauna of the Orkne/ 
Islands an old writer has related how 
the seals, immediately the church bells 
of Hoy were rung, swam into shore. 

However, the argument against the 
seals is that they live chiefly on our fish, 
and therefore, though they are extremely 
interesting, they must be killed. 

Surely, even in the interests .of 
natural history alone, a proper refuge 
should be afforded them where they 
could live unmolested. , 

A HUNGARIAN’S TAXES 
A Country that Lost the War 

We grumble at the effects of war in 
this country in raising prices and lower¬ 
ing the value of money, but we do not 
realise how much worse those effects 
are in the lands that lost the war. 
Nor do we hear of the means used to 
collect taxation there. 

A Hungarian correspondent gives us 
some glimpses of new forms of taxation 
in his country. 

From the savings-bank deposits 5 or 
10 or 15 or .20 per cent, has been taken 
by the government, according as the 
total amount is smaller or larger. 

From all shares 20 per cent, has been 
deducted by the government. 

War loans' were asked for by the 
Government during the war for patriotic 
reasons, and six per cent, interest free 
from tax. was promised. Now no in r 
terest is paid, and 20 per cent, is being 
deducted. from the* principal. 

Also, the general taxes are so high 
that the bulk of the taxpayers cannot 
hope to pay,them; " Desperate ", is the 
word our correspondent uses to describe 
the financial position! . 

Continued from the previous column 

H. Humphries. Lee; T. Simpson, Liverpool; G. 
Campbell, Alloa; D. Ladhams, Southampton ; 
S. M. Ellis, Market Harborough ; A. J. W. MacDuff, 
West Norwood ; G. Hurst, Sparkhill; R. W. Sawyer, 
Sudbury; F. A. Laboucherc, Chelsea; S. D. Barfoot, 
Christchurch; E: Laboucbere, Chelsea; C. McK. 
Brydone, Kew ; M. Scholey, Wood Green; M. Neill, 
Aberdeen ; P. E. Hall, Tonbridge ; D. Bray, Surbiton ; 
R. Ellis, Har thill; D. A. Young, Gravesend; D. 
Young, Gravesend; H.- J. Jeffery, Muswell Hill; 
H. A. Reading, Caversham ; J. : N. McNeill, Bally- 
money; Miss Nicklen, Maidenhead; S. D. Cohen, 
Ilford; L. Johnston, Lee ; G. Davison, Cramlington ; 
L. S. Millington, Whetstone; M. Cohen, Ilford ; 

K. C. Birchley, Malvern Wells; V. M. Macdonald, 
Ladbroke Grove; E.-M. Edwards, Tunbridge Wells; 

D. Rogers, Sutton ; N. E. W. Cooke, Waltham Cross ; 
W. F, Gow, London, W, ,14; H. Page, Watton ; 

E. Bronsson, Bordon ; C. S.* Bowdage, Broadstairs ; 
N. Cook, Leicester ; F. H. Case, Croydon ; E. Milne- 
Redhead, Millard’s Hill;' t). K. W’hatleg, Iloltye; 

L. Howard, High West Jesmond ; C. Aird, Greenwich ; 

F. M. Haines, Lancaster ; J. C. Atkins, Weybridge ; 
D. Bastin, Reading; E. C. Leach, Wadhurst; M. 
Harris, Woking; R. E. Brinton, Golder’s Green; 
L. Nathan, Manchester ;. A. D. Ballinger, Walsall.; 
B. Hodgson, Maida Hill; A. C. Dalton, Sheffield ; 

G. C. Thursbv, Brighton ; D. Gow, London, W. 14; 

A. A. Ireland,' Stamford;Hill; T. E. Testick, Bristol.; 
A. R. Morcom, Bromsgrove; A. Pack-Bcresford, 
Athlone; A. Rowell, Whitley Bay: H. Morris/ 
Chesterfield. " r ' ; ^ 

Ail these readers we congratulate on their 
success, and we feel sure that they have, 
greatly added to their knowledge in searching 
out the solutions of; the examination pictures. 
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THE FRIENDLY WASP 

Dreaded Creature that 
Makes a Good Pet 

HOW THE WASP HELPS 
THE FARMER 

. • t ; ■ , 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Reports from various districts announce that 
wasps are becoming very numerous just now. 

‘ Wasps are flying about in great num¬ 
bers find causing a good deal of alarm 
among people who know little about 
them except that they sting. 

■' As a 'matter of fact, there : is no cause 
for fear, for the wasp is really quite a 
good-natured creature; and will never 
attack unless it has been scared or made 
angry by interference.. The very worst 
thing to do when wasps are'about is to 
start waving the arms or handkerchief. 

The wasp is not at all spiteful or 
malicious ; it is far more amiable than 
the bee, and can be easily tamed and 
made a pet. Lord Avebury tells how 
wasps, when they came to know him, 
allowed him to stroke them like a cat. 

7Wasps were the first paper-makers in 
the world, and though man has only 
recently discovered how to make paper 
from timber, the wasps have been doing 
it for thousands of years in practically 
the same way. With their powerful 
jaws they cut a piece of wood from a 
tree, pulp it up with moisture from their 
mouths, and then spread it out in a 
thin layer to dry as a beautiful grey 
paper for the walls of their homes. You 
may see them collecting the raw material 
from the tree trunks now. 

-They are also clever builders, and 
generally make the walls of their houses 
double or treble, with layers of air 
between. How did they know that air 
was a bad conductor of heat and that in 
the way described they could keep their 
homes both dry and warm ? 

The wasps flying about now are 
workers, hatched from the first eggs 
laid by the queen wasp in spring. She 
slept in some sheltered spot through the 
winter,* began a nest when the sun 
shone, and laid some eggs. Now these 
children of hers are enlarging the home 
so that she can lay more egg?., and later 
on a very large family will come out. 

Wasps certainly eat our fruit, honey, 
and sugar, but they do more good than 
harm, for they devour myriads of flies 
and insects of all kinds that would, if 
not destroyed, work* havoc.among our 
crops and do much injury .to health. ' 


THE EARI H SEEN FROM THE SUN 



•The earth at 6 a.m. on any day in June as it 
yvouM be seen through a telescope from the 
sun. The lines of latitude and longitude are 
put in to show the tilt. The arrows show the 
direction the earth is .travelling and rotating 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Make another sowing of turnips, and 
hoc and thin previous sowings as they 
advance. Plant.out savoys. 

In nailing in the shoots of wall trees, 
t ake cate that the shreds are not too tight. 
Only sufficient nails should be driven in 
to hold; let none be driven so near the 
young fruit as to be likely to touch it. 

The rose garden will now be gay, but 
when the flowering season, is past the 
beds look untidy unless something is 
planted among them. Gladioli started 
in pots may be put in f here. < 


A SECOND PANAMA 
CANAL 7 

ANOTHER CUT THROUGH 
AMERICA . 

Should Ships Go Up and Down 
Stairs from Ocean to Ocean? 

RIVAL ROUTES 

It is being proposed that the American 
continent should be cut through again. 

The presen: Panama Canal is used by 
an ever-increasing, number of ships, 
and all the authorities are agreed that 
in 15 years’ time it will be quite in¬ 
adequate for the' world’s commerce. 

This being the case, either the present 
canal must be greatly widened or a 
second canal must be cut, and the 
general opinion of the experts leans to 
the cutting o a new canal. 

*This woulc. have to be much larger 
than the pre* ent waterway, and such a 
gigantic undertaking would occupy a 
number of years* so it is suggested that 
work should oe begun at once. 

But two old controversies have 
broken out with renewed vigour. The 
first is as to where the new canal should 
be cut; and the second as to whether a 
canal with locks or a sea-level channel 
is the better. • / 

A Cana! Level All the Way 

There are, of course, many disad¬ 
vantages in a canal like the present one, 
where ships passing from ocean to 
ocean have to go up and down stairs by 
means of a series of huge locks. Much 
time is wasted in this way. With a sea- 
level canal navigation would be much 
more rapid. 

On the oth3r hand, there are points in 
which a sea level:'canal is at a dis¬ 
advantage. The excavation of the 
channel is a far niore formidable and 
costly undertaking than that of a lock 
canal, owing to the greater quantity of 
material that has to be dug out. Then,' 
of course, the greater the depth ex¬ 
cavated the .more serious the conse¬ 
quences of any possible landslide. 

Fee r of Landslides 

.Not only youlda greater depth have 
to be excavrted, but the slope of the 
banks would liavei to be far more, 
gradual than at the Culebra Cut in the 
Panama Cane l, and-this means still more 
material to hi dug away. 

It is now tenet ally agreed by experts 
that the French made a mistake in not 
avoiding the massive basalt rocks at 
Culebra and Gokf Hills, a mistake 'per¬ 
petuated by the Americans. Basalt 
rock is soon weathered and breaks" up 
into ; stones x hd 'sand, and this mean.^ 
that landslides are frequent. 

There is a possibility that, instead of 
making;a second canal at Panama, the 
Nicaraguan route may be followed.' 
This’ . was the original plan of the 
Americans b ifore tliey took over the 
F reach. work s at j ..Pan am a, and as fa r 
back as 182 <5 a;sirrvey .was undertaken 
there cp. [behalf of a British company. 

Th* Rival Routes 

Jn July iS jo 'a treaty, known as the 
Clayton-Bulv er ‘Treaty, was signed by 
Great, Britai 1 and the United States, 
settling the principles that were to 
govern Lhe construction and operation 
of'a Nicaraguan Canal; and in 1889 
such a canal was "actually begun. 

Later it was abandoned in favour of 
the Panama route, but now the likeli¬ 
hood of a Nicaraguan Canal being cut is* 
very.. great. ’ Thei. total* length from 
Greytown, in the Atlantic, to San Juan 
del Suriin the Pacific; via Lake Nicaragua, 
would be 183 niles, as compared with the 
49 miles of the Panama Canal, but. 
nearly 50 mi es would be in the free, 
deep waters of the lake. _ - 

Owing to climatic causes ships would, 
have to spei d 43 hours more on the 
Nicaraguan route than by way of 
Panama, but against this the distance; 
to. San Francisco and New York fronq 
the ends of ti e Nicaraguan Canal would; 
be 500 miles shorter than from the ends 
of the Panair a Canal,-. See'World Jilafi 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than One question on each card. 

Do Birds Quarrel ?. 

They do ; they quarrel and fight to the 
death at times. " " 

Are Frogs Cannibals? 

. No, not as a rule, but tadpoles short of 
food have been known to.be,' 

What is the Call of Lhs Woodcock? 

It consists of two notes—one deep 
arid hollow, the second a high whistle. 

Can the Moulting of a Cat he Stopped ? 

A cat must cast its coat, so that new 
hair may come. It is the sdme with all 
hairy animals. 

Where Does the Cuckoo Go In Winter? 

After spending four or five months in 
Northern Europe the cuckoo flies south 
to Africa, for the winter. 

What Should Tadpoles be Fed On ? 
They can suck nourishment out of any 
sort of water-weecl, but in an aquarium 
they ought to have some flesh food: 

Why do Birds Sleep with Their Heads 
Under Their Wings? 

feathers, presumably for the purposes 
They do not. They lay the head on 
the back, where it nestles. among the 
of obtaining warmth and comfort. 

Do Male Birds Sit on Fggs to Relieve the 
Femaies? 

This is so in a great many species. 
Some take turn and turn about; some 
brood the eggs for the night. Generally, 
however, the hen does the greater part 
of the work. ’ ’ r - 

Why Do Toads Carry Their Young on 
Their. Backs ?»“ 

The habit is restricted., to certain 
foreign species, in which the eggs, after 
being laid, are placed on the back cf 
the toad and there covered by skin 
until the tadpoles hatch. 

How Does the Cockroach Multiply ? 

Its 16 eggs are deposited, eight a side, 
in a horny case. The case is carried in 
the* body of the cockroach until its 
contents are complete, then deposited 
by the insect to await hatching. 

Does Moss Produce Flowers and Seeds ? 

• Mosses are flowerless." Spores are 
produced in little sacs, or capsules, at the 
end of thread-like stalks. r The spores 
germinate, throwing up: what is called 
the protonema, from which new plants 
bud out, 4 - 

Do Water-Boatmen Attack Other Insects? 

In general their * food/ is ^decaying 
organic matter, but the writer has seen 
them attack and devour other water 
insects. Therefore' oiir. correspondent 
might be well advised to exclude them 
from, his aquarium,. .. 

Y hat Pests Infest ihe Leaves of Pear 
Tre^s 

The insects described are the larvae 
of greenfly. The winged examples are 
the adults ; they cause the leaves to 
curl. The ladybirds found .among the 
insects feed on them. The greenfly; 
not the leaves, should be-’destroyed/ 

How Does a Hen Know Her Chickens? 

T That is one of the. secrets : of mother 
instinct. It may be the pattern of the 
chick’s covering;, it may be smell; it 
may be general outline. ^All we know 
is that the hen dogs distinguish, and will 
-kill an intruding stranger.chick in her 
coop if she discovers it by daylight. 
But this detective power is not peculiar 
to-poultry nor to ; birds as,a whole. 

Can a Bird Fly as Fast as a Train ? 

Yes, many birds, such as wild geese, 
can : overtake, pass, and disappear in 
front of an express train. You will find 
further particulars of this, with many 
other wonderful things the birds can 
do, described in.a.beautifully-illustrated 
article in. the C.N. monjhjy for J uly— 
My Magazine—now lying, on the book¬ 
stalls with the C.N ... . * * -1 


ECLIPSE OF VENUS 

MORNING STAR VANISHES 
FOR AN HOUR 

How to See the Planet Pass 
Behind the Moon 

LITTLE WORLD RACING AWAY 
FROM THE EARTH 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The moon will pass between our world 
and Venus on Saturday, July 2, when, as 
astronomers say, Venus will be occulted, 
which means hidden, or concealed. 

Actually, it is an eclipse similar to that 
which occurs when the Sun is eclipsed 
by the Moon passing between him and 
the Earth. 

The event takes place in the early 
morning, Venus disappearing behind 
the thin crescent of the M0011 at 3 
minutes past 5, and reappearing from 
behind the dark part of the Moon at 
9 minutes past 6, summer time. 

Unfortunately, it takes place in day¬ 
light, the disappearance of Venus being 
about twenty minutes ‘after the Sun 
has risen ; but it may be possible to 
observe it with the naked eye in full 
daylight by getting tip a little before 
sunrise, when Venus and the Moon will 
be easily found. After that there is no 
difficulty in keeping both in sight for 
long after the Sun has risen. 

Seeing Venus in Sunshine 

Field-glasses or binoculars would, 
of course, be a great help. Even a 
long tube, such as a roll of brown paper 
two inches in diameter, will, when 
looked through, shut off much of the 
diffused' sunlight, and enable enthu¬ 
siastic observers to have the rare sight 
of seeing.Venus quite easily in sunshine. 

The Moon, by continuing to be faintly 
visible for long afrer sunrise, will be a 
sure guide to finding Venus, except 
during the 66 minutes that she is oc¬ 
culted. It is important that the Moon 
should not be lost sight of, or it may 
be difficult to find ‘again. 

Before her disappearance Venus will 
be on the left, or crescent, side of the 
Moon, but will reappear, on the right 
and dark side. It will, therefore, be an 
interesting sight, with optical aid, to see 
Venus suddenly come into view almost 
between the cusps of the Moon’s crescent. 

Big and Little Moons 

It will take about 40 seconds from the 
coming of the first tiny point of light 
to the : completion of her full radiante, 
when she will be entirely clear of the 
Moon and a beautifuL object in an 
astronomical telescope. Venus being at 
j almost half-moon phase, it will look as 
j though there were a big and a little Moon 
! in the ’telescope, both being lit up'On 
j the same side. 

| It should be quite easy to find both 
the Moon 4 and Venus before suiiri.se—a 
little to the north of due east. ; - 

•To the most ancient astronomers- cf 
Greece it was not known that the 
brightest star of the morning was the 
same as the evening star, so in those 
days Venus when shining in the morn¬ 
ing was known as Phosphorus, while 
the brilliant orb of' the evening' wias 
called Hesperus. In later times they 
were found, to be the same bod^ to 
which the name Venus‘was given. 

A Rare Event 

As Phosphorus, Venus is a beautiful 
object just now in the early morning 
. sky,, and. though her brilliancy is de¬ 
creasing’ slowly, she will remain the gem 
of the morning till the end of the’ year. 

At present Venus is'about seventy 
million miles distant, but as- she is 
actually racing away from the Earth by 
travelling at a greater speed' she is 
appearing smaller, and consequently 
decreasing in brilliance. 

An occultation of Venus is -a rare 
event; the last occasion being 23 years 
ago, 4 on the evening of May 22, 1.898; 
Since then the Moon has passed Venus 
nearly 300 times, traversing the same 
narrow track in the sky, yet until now 
•without coming in front. .G. F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 


A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures » . , 

Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILD 



CHAPTER 27 
The Miracle 


Zooming over the hill, with rifles 
^ ready for action, were a score 
of men. The Indians saw them at 
the same time as Tom. They sprang 
to their feet, and gathered round 
their chief. 

" Agassir ! Agassir 1 ” cried Tom. 

We are saved ! " 

Agassir turned and saw, and his 
eyes opened wide. . 

A great cry went up from the 
Indians. All the tribe from near 
and far came swarming in to meet 
these dauntless men. 

Arrows began to fly, but suddenly 
the chief rapped out a command, 
and no more arrows were fired. He 
was cunning enough to know, that 
all the arrows in the world were 
useless against these magic sticks 
the white men carried. They 
calmly waited. 

Robert Breakneck* followed by 
his picked men, approached the 
stakes and freed the uncomfortable 
victims. He halted his men and 
approached the mass of Indians, 
Turning, he called to Agassir, who 
went to him. 

" Call for the chief," he said 
tersely. 

The hoary-headed monster came 
forward, while black fingers plaj^ed 
nervously with spears and bows. 
The conversation was carried on 
through Agassir. 

“ These are'your people ? ” 

"Yes. I Chief—Logo." 

" Very good, Mr. Logo. Now, 
listen to this. For years you have 
molested the people of the plains. 
You have murdered and stolen from 
them. You have held up their. 
daughters to ransom, and they paid 
because they loved their people and 
feared you." 

Logo grunted. 

" But no longer do they fear you. 
We, the travellers from beyond the 
great sea, have brought them magic 
that will send lightning among you. 
See how the lightning strikes ! " 

He pointed to the three prone 
figures near the still flickering torch, 
and a thousand black-eyes followed 
the pointing finger. • * 

Logo’s eyes blazed with hatred, 
but he feared the queer weapon that 
was barely a yard from his nose. 

" If I give the word you will die 
like wheat under the locusts. But 
our hearts are merciful to all men. 
Today we spare you, but tomorrow 
we spare you not. Cross not again 
to the city of the plains. Venture 
not d6wn the great river, or your 
families shall wither and your homes 
shall be razed to the ground."- - 

Logo sneered. _ 

“ You speak boldly, white man. 
We fear not your magic." 

Robert calmly produced a piece of 
brass from his pocket. He did it 
with his left hand, which was 
covered with an indiarubber glove, 
and trailing away behind was a 
thin piece of wire leading to a power¬ 
ful battery which Hennessee was 
working. . 

" Here is magic that will wither 
you. You dare not touch it. Fear 
eats you up." 

Logo’ showed his teeth, and then 
called for'a man to take the piece 
oi orass, 


The poor wretch' didn’t care for 
the distinction, but he dared not 
refuse. Cringingly he.caught hold 
of the brass. Then he, gave a shriek 
that rang right through the village. 
He leaped into the air and tried to 
relinquish his grip, but the current 
held him. 

With eyes staring out of his head, 
he gripped at Logo’s spear. In¬ 
stantly Logo was galvanised into 
action. His whole frame shivered 
with the shock. His Ups tried to 
frame words, but could not. At 
last one word sprang from them, 
" Mercy ! " . 

Robert raised his hand and Hen¬ 
nessee stopped the current. 

Awe-stricken, the chief retreated, 
while his fellow-sufferer bolted 
clean out of the village. 

" Go to your huts," ordered 
Robert sternly, " and peace dwell 
among you. But venture not down 
the river." 

Ten minutes later . Tom and 
Agassir and' Zita were in the great 
canoe that Robert 'had brought 
and were paddling rapidly down- 
’ stream. . 

" Thank God we were in time ! " 
said Robert fervently. 

" But how did you get here ? " 
queried Tom. 

" I captured the insolent mes¬ 
senger . they sent, and swore to 
annihilate him if he refused to guide 
us up the river.” 

Captain Wren, in the meantime, 
had deftly removed the arrow head 
from Agassir’s arm and bound* the 
wound. 

" We’ve lost a day's work," said 
Robert. But the time has been 
well employed. I fancy the bar¬ 
barians will think twice before 
leaving their mud villages." 

Next day work was resumed^ and 
in a week the shed over the Dragon- 
Fly was completed. 

Singularly enough, the following 
night a storm of unimaginable fury 7, 
swept the country. But the shed 
stood, and they realised that the 
Dragon-Fly was safe for the future. 

By dint of hard toil Hennessee 
and his helpers had almost com¬ 
pleted the harnessing of the falls. 
The cable was already laid down 
the main street, and twenty power¬ 
ful electric lamps liung overhead. 
To make the effect better, the lamps 
had been draped with coloured 
shades. ... w 

The work in the streets had for 
some time been a source of wonder¬ 
ment to the natives’ None of them 
understood why men should want to 
dig trenches and bury pieces of 
copper in them; nor why they 
should attach iron brackets to the 
walls of the houses with round glass 
'globes hanging from them. 

CHAPTER 28 

A Great Day 

/"They made the day a gala day,, 
* and borrowed the city musi¬ 
cians to play in the street. * ■ 

Girls and boys executed delight¬ 
ful dances and raced for/prizes. 
Tom and Rolf were amazed at the 
speed with which the Riobamians 
ran. They had been cajoled into 
entering a race by several members 
of the crew,’ and suffered the igno¬ 
miny of coming in almost last. It 
was appalling to ’ find themselves 
i outstripped by young girls. ’ 


It was when the sun was just 
setting and the populace were under 
the impression that the enjoyable 
day was over that the great event 
took place. 

The switch was in the palace, and 
Ekthon himself pressed it. The 
beautiful street, • with its artistic 
verandahs and its centre gardens; 
was suddenly illumined with soft- 
coloured light. A cry' of wonder 
went up. The musicians began to 
play dreamy music, and the joy- 
filled citizens began to dance. 

It was truly a night of nights, 
such as the Riobamians had never 
imagined possible. And all this 
had been accomplished by the 
strange god-like men from the 
outer world . that Gellett was 
telling them so much about. Their 
admiration grew. 

Gellett had undertaken lectures 
to young students at the earnest 
request of. Ekthon, ■ who never 
ceased to think of the welfare of 
his people. At these lectures he 
was always present, asking in¬ 
telligent questions and making 
notes. There seemed to be no 
class distinctions of any land in 
this strange land. 

When Gellett started off by 
telling them that the world was 
round and not flat, they almost 
fell off ; their seats. When he 
proved it beyOnd all doubt the 
next day in the open, they realised 
that it altered all their previous 
conception of things. 

He became the most hard- 
worked member of the party, but 
he enjoyed it, for. the Riobamians 
were the most lovable people 
imaginable. In many ways they 
were far in advance of Europe. 
Their love of beauty seemed to be 
innate. No Riobamian would tol¬ 
erate anything that was ugly or 
mean. Selfishness they knew not. 
For generations they had been 
taught that their natural gifts 
were not personal property but 
belonged to the community. 

They found that by carrying out 
these precepts they were sublimely 
happy. When Tom expressed sur¬ 
prise that the leaders of the State 
received the same rate of remunera¬ 
tion as the humble workers in the 
field, Agassir replied ; 

" Is it their fault they are clever ? 
Can they help being clever ? If 
they had' but bread and water 
they would still be clever, because 
they are born that way." 

" But aren't you removing the 
incentive to good work ? " 

" Is any good work done but 
for the glory of achieving it ? " he 
replied, "If I could paint a 
wonderful picture I would do so 
even if they starved me or- beat me 
with whips as a reward. A man 
is powerless' to refrain from doing 
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the good thing that his soul con¬ 
ceives, so why reward him at the 
expense of men less gifted ? ” 

He could not understand any 
other state of things. Tom ceased 
to argue on such subjects. Agassir 
always proved his point by point¬ 
ing to the unblemished happiness 
of the people about him.- He 
himself only .wanted to build 
houses ‘ more beautiful than his 
forefathers had built. 

By this time the Dragon-Fly 
had been overhauled by Robert 
and Henderson. The result .was 
rathe? disappointing. They found 
that the task of. putting her in 
flying condition would be a big 
one. All ’ the' steering gear had 
gone. Her hull was badly dam¬ 
aged.- One balloonette in the huge 
envelope was smashed, and all the 
motors* needed ! complete over¬ 
hauling. 

" It can’t be done under a year," 
said Robert. 

" A year ! " gasped Henderson. 

"Yes. The hydrogen will be a 
difficult task." 

" It won’t," said Smorton, the 
chemist. " I have been thinking 
about that for some time." 

" Then there's the question of 
steel.- There’ is iron in the soil, 
but we need a blasting furnace. 
We shall also need coal to feed it. 
There appears to be no coal, but 
there is peat, and peat will have 
to serve." 

Captain Wren made a report 
upon the geographical position. He 
calculated that Riobam lay in the 
basin between a semi-circular range 
of mountains on the one side and 
a dense stretch of jungle on the 
other. The river that ran through 
one part of the jungle was probably 
a tributary of the Amazon. 

Peru lay to the west, and Bolivia 
to the south. To attempt to reach 
the* outer world by the jungle 
would be madness. The mountains 
were equally* impassable. The air¬ 
ship was The only means of transit. 

Some of the crew sighed. They 
wondered what was happening in 
England. The Dragon-Fly would 
undoubtedly be given up as lost 
for ever. There would be mourn¬ 
ing. It was not a little discon¬ 
certing to be alive and well, and yet 
be unable to communicate with 
one's friends. 

V But we have the wireless," 
said Tom. , 

" I’ve thought^ of that," said 
Robert; " but it is doubtful if 

there" is a station within two 
thousand miles of us.". 

But if we could build a station 
on the mountain top we might be 
able to reach that distance,'' said 
Tom: " Atmosphere is against us 
down here. It offers some sort of 
resistance, and then -the mountains 
intervene. Up there it would be 
different. I’ve been round the 
base of the tall one, and there is a 
possible, way up... We could make 
it; a temporary station and dis¬ 
mantle it when the ship is ready." 

" I believe Tom is- right,", said 
Hennessee, " I should like to try 
a station up there.". , • ■ 

" At any rate, the receivers are 
good," declared Tom. " We should 
at least hear what was happening 
outside." 

It was agreed that work on the 
mountain station should go ahead 
pending the repair of the ship. 
Tom was mad On the scheme; but 
Rolf,, who had a streak of laziness 
in him, thought Tom had been mad 
to suggest it. : 

;" It will be cold as ice up there," 
he grumbled. 

" Good job, too 1 " snapped 
Tom,, who was thoroughly tired of 
Rolf’s sullen moods. : “ If you don't 
like to help, you needn't. I dare¬ 
say we can do without you." 

" No doubt you think yourself 
mighty clever," returned Rolf. 

This was the first time they had 
quarrelled since their memorable 
fight in the old Devonshire garden. 
But it wasn’t to end there, as time 
proved. 

* * to be continued 


Who Was He? 

A Great Astronomer 

n /the year 1473 there was 
born' at Thorn, in West 
Prussia, which then be¬ 
longed to Poland, a child who 
was to change the world’s think¬ 
ing in astronomy. 

At the very earliest age he 
showed a taste for mathematics, 
and as a small boy attended the 
lectures on astronomy in Cracow 
University. Then, though not a 
priest, he -was made a canon 
and went to Rome, where he be¬ 
came a professor of astronomy. 

From Rome he passed to 
Padua tp study medicine, and 
after being made a doctor of 
canon law' he returned to Prussia 
and became medical attendant 
to his uncle, the prince-bishop ol 
Ermland. - ■ 

When his uncle died he lived a 
very busy life; and the fact that 
he filled with distinction and 
success offices sovaried as those of 
bailiff, military governor, judge, 
collector of taxes, vicar-general, 
physician, and reformer of the 
coinage, is a proof that he must 
have been a very remarkable and 
unusual man. . 

Those, were troublous times to 
live in. His native land was the 
scene of a long struggle between 
the kings of Poland and the 
military religious order known as 
the Teutonic Knights, and the 
country changed hands more than 
once. There were fierce battles, 
but this distinguished man sur¬ 
vived all the troubles, and amid 
the turmoils found time and 
opportunity to study the heavens 
carefully. 

He discovered that alb the 
accepted ideas about the mo¬ 
tions of the heavenly bodies 
were wrong, and sought to find 
what the 1 truth really was. He 
set men on the right path in these 
matters, and has ever since been 
called the Father of Modern 
Astronomy. 

* Of course, in that age men of 
new ideas were regarded with 
suspicion and were often in 
danger of losing their lives for 
impiety; but this man was so 
cautious and tactful that he re¬ 
ceived the friendship of the 
powerful, and even dignitaries of 
the Church encouraged him . to 
publish his discoveries. 

This he did in a book, the 
full significance of which was 
not seen, at the time. The out¬ 
standing novelty of the work 
was that the sun was declared to 
be the centre of the universe, 
and not the earth, as had hitherto 
been supposed. 

The author lived to see the 
first copy of his book come from 
the’press, and then died from an 
attack of apo¬ 
plexy at the 
age of 71, a 
I century before 
the birth of a 
still greater 
astronomer. 

In 1830 a 
colossal statue 
of this famous 
man was set up' in Warsaw. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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Oh, June is ‘J^are eyond 





Dr MERRYMAN 

A yacht was coming into the. har¬ 
bour and a number of old 
sailors were watching to see what 
its name was. 

At last one of them spelt out the 
name P-S-Y-C-H-E. 

“ Gosh ! ” he exclaimed. “ What 
a way to spell fish ! ” _ 


0 0 0 

Events in History 
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Do you know what event in English 
history this picture represents ? 

Solution next week 


0 0 B 

WHY is a member of Parliament 
■ s like a shrimp ? 

Because he has M.P. at the end 
of his name. 

0 □ 0 

A Moving Story 

y[Y aunt, though she hates all new 
ways, 

For travelling has such a craze 
That in steamboat or train 
Or in swift aeroplane 
She spends all her nights and her 
days. 

0 0 0 

W HY is a man walking to a town 
like one endeavouring to pre¬ 
vent a blow ? 

Because he is going to-ward it. ■ 
0 0 0 

What Is This? 

J/et fifty be added to ten, 

And to this number be annexed 
the same number again ; 

Teh more, having first undergone 
. transposition, 

May then take its place in the final 
position. 

The total, read rightly, assuredly 
gives 

A title deserved by 'each good man 
Who lives. Sohition-’next’ioeek 


0 0 . - 0 - .. 



The Escapades of Johnny Crock 


Policeman Lion knocked at. the 
door 

Of , Johnny’s house one day; 

“ You've got to come with me,” 
he said, 

“ So please to step this way.” 
He took poor Johnny to the judge. 

“•What have I done ? " cried he. 

'* Twelve lumps of sugar,”' said the 

■ .-judge, • 

'"You put into your tea. : 

That is Too much; the law allows 
A maximum of three.” ; - \ 


Romm, Coruir 

Rorum, corum, sunt c i-vorum,/ 
Hamm, scarum, divo; 

Tag-rag, merry-derry, periwig and 
hat-band, 

Hie, hoc, horum, genitivo. 

. Robert Burns 

• 0 □ 0 - 
The Problem of the Petrol 

A motor-cyclist called at 3 small 
wayside repair shop for petrol. 
" I do not stock petrol for sale, 
sir, but I have a gallon can full 
which I keep for my own use. You 
are welcome to.half of :hat if you 
care.” remarked the preprietor. 

The motor-cyclist was. very grate¬ 
ful for even that small qjantity. - 
“ Now, how am I to measure it 
for you ? ” asked his benefactor. 
“ I do not want to give you too 
little or too much, but I have no 
half-gallon measure. 1 have two 
other cans here, one of five-pints 
capacity and the other capable of 
holding three pints.” 

“ I think I can show you how to 
give the correct measure,” said the 
cyclist. “ Allow me.” 

And he proceeded to d) so, taking 
exactly half a gallon/, or four 
pints, of petrol.' How did he 
measure it ? Solu ion next week 

0 '0 0 

Then You Do 

You never know how many parts 
a motor-car has ti l it hits a 
telegraph post. 

0 0 0 

\Yhat is it that we all like to.have, 
but none of us like to keep ? 

A good appetite. 

. 0 . * □ G 

PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How Is the Wind’s Velocit;' Measured ? 



Four cups mounted on a rt volving spin¬ 
dle catch the wind, setting in motion a 
series of cog 3 which in tm n cause the 
number of revolutions to be registered on 
discs representing units, tens.. mndreds, and 
so on. Calculations are ma£ e from these. 

* 0 . 0 0 . 

AGoodMemoiy 

A little girl was travelling with 
her parents in America, s 

/“Mamma,”/she saic one day, 
“ George Washington mist have 
had a. wonderful memory ; don't, 
you' think so ? ” 

'** What make£ you :hink that, 
my dear ? ” replied her mother, 

“ Well, wherever you go there 
are monuments - erect id to his 
memory.” ' ? ** - 

0 0 : 0 a 

\Yhen is an artist dangerous ? 

When his designs ire bad. 

□. g 7 ; ~ 0 '' ' 

Is Your Name Gib »on ? 

THIS, name is a, shorter ed/form of 

. Gilbert's .son, and was,r of 
course, originally given in the days 
when people had only one name 
to some man who was known as the 
son of Gilbert. It is similar in 
character to such names as. Robert¬ 
son, Dickson, Johnson, nid so on. 

0 :B 0. - '■ 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEI ,’S PUZZLES 
The Wonderful Ho ise 

Yes. If it were built oi the North 
Pole every side would face south. - 

What Is This ? 

LEVEE. L—50, V—f, and three 
vowels. 

What Birds Are Thiae? 

^Shoveller and Yellowhammer 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7 
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iO 


II 


12 


Jacko and the Other Donkey 

J ACKo had made himself such a nuisance on the farm that 
he thought it might be just as well to keep out of his 
uncle’s way for a while. 

“ If only I had a horse,” he said to himself, “ I could get 
about the country a bit. That’s what I want—a horse.” 

There was no horse for him, but in a field near by he could 
see a smart little donkey frisking about./V— 

“ You’ll do,” declared Jacko; eyeing , him from the gate. 
The next minute he leapt over, ran to‘ Master Neddy/and 
sprang on his back. * \ ■ 

Neddy was good-tempered- enough, but .he was none too 
pleased at having a great Heavy boy, descend suddenly on his 
back. He took to his heels and . dashed off. ■ Jacko was 
delighted. „ . .. 

“ You’re a goer ! ” he cried. And: away they went, out of. 
the field, through a gate at the bottom, into the lane; then 
out into the open country on to a fine heather-covered heath. 



Jacko couldn’t remember when he hafl. enjoyed himself so much. 
“ You’re a good little beast,” he said to the donkey. “ I 
wonder if you could leap that wall ? — ;> 

It was a low wall of loose stones. He couldn’t see what was 
on the other side, but it evidently bounded the garden of a 
little cottage, half hidden by trees. 

Jacko pulled his donkey up, sat well back, and then let him 
go. “ Over ! ” he cried. 

The donkey, startled, shot forward, cleared the wall at a 
bound—and sent Master Jacko head-first into a bed of nettles. 

. “ Help ! ” cried Jacko. 17 Oh, my arm ! Oh, my ear ! ” 
He got up, rubbing himself dolefully, and followed Neddy out 
into the open heath again. -■> L 

There he sat down, and spent some minutes feeling sorry 
for himself. His stings burned like'fire. 

Suddenly he caught sight of a little'streAm trickling along 
over brown boulders. Farther, along' the, stream grew wider 
and deeper. Jacko’s eyes gleamed. 

“ The very thing ! ” he exclaimed. . “ I’ll, have a dip.” 

He flung off his things and dashed in. Wasn’t the water 
nice ? , So cool to his stinging, burning skin ! Jacko beamed. 

But when he had been swimming about for some , time he 
began to feel hungry. So he crept out of the water, put on his 
things, and looked round. \ 

“ Now then, Neddy ! ” he called. “ Where are you ? ”■ 

For Neddy was nowhere to be seen. 

“ I won’t half give it to you when I find you ! ” cried Jacko. 
And then, as the horrible thought struck him, “ I wonder if the 
beggar has trotted off home ?* ” he added. 

He had. And Jacko was wild. It meant a long walk in the 
broiling sun; and, to make matters worse, when he got back 
dinner was over , and cleared away, and all he got was a hunk of 
bread and cheese and an apple ! 


Ici on Parle Francais 

Sayings of Jesus: The Sower 

21. Mais il n’a pas de racine 
en lui-meme, il manque de per- 
sistance, et des que survient une 
tribulation ou une persecution a 
cause de la parole, il y; trouve 
une occasion de chute. 

22. Celui qui a reyu la se¬ 
men ce parmi les' epines, c!est 
celui qui entend la parole, mais 
en qui les soucis du siecle et la 
seduction des richesses etouffent 
cette parole/ et la rendent 
infructueuse. 

23. Celui qui a re^u la semence 

dans la bonne terre,* e’est celui 
qui-entend la parole et la com- 
prend ; il porte^elulfruit, et un, 
grain en donne cent, un autre 
soixante, un autre'trente. . 

.. Saint.Matthew; 13 


Notes and Queries 

What are Notanda ? This 
is a Xatin word meaning things 
to be noted. 

What is an Outcrop ? The 

part of an inclined stratum, or 
layer of rock, which appears at 
the surface of the ground, as 
coal sometimes does. ■ 

What does Da Capo mean ? 

From the beginning. It is a 
’musical term placed at the end 
of a movement to/show that the 
performer must return to the 
first strain. 

What does Honorificabilitudini- 
tatibus mean ? It is .a Latin 
word of the IVliddle Ages mean- 
mg/ with honourableness, and 
occurs jn Shakespeare’s-Love’s 
LabourJs Lost, Act V., Scene 1. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Butterfly Net 

P^sie’s kitten was a pretty 
^ little, creature. 

Like a ball of fluff it was. 
Elsie called it Fluff, and she was 
so fond of it that she took it 
about with her all day long. 

She even wanted- to take it 
to bed with her, but her 
mother . said that a bedroom 
was not the place for pussies. 
So at night Fluff slept very 
comfortably In the kitchen. 

One morning Elsie had to go 
to the dentist’s to have a tooth 
out. It was a very wobbly 
old tooth, ! and Elsie knew it 
would come out very easily. 
Still, nobody loves a visit to 
the dentist.. 

“ I think, Mummie,” she said, 
“ I shouldn’t mind it half so 
much if I could take Fluff.” 

But her mother shook her 
head. Elsie begged in vain, 
and she went off at last, leaving 
the kitten shut up safely in the 
tool-she'd. 

There • pussy would have 
remained but for the butterfly. 

Brother Tom caught sight 
of it hovering over the roses in 
the garden. It was a beauty. 
And a rare one, too! 

Away he went for his net. 

The net was in the tool-shed. 
In dashed Tom, caught up the 
net, and dashed out again. 

And then, soon after, back 
came Elsie, happy and smiling, 
for the tooth was out and it 
had not hurt her a .bit. 

But one glance at the tool- 
shed and the smile fled. The 
door was wide open and the 
kitten was nowhere to be seen. 

“Who has let my pussy 
out ? ” she asked angrily. And 
then, as she caught sight of 
Tom’s tell-tale face, she cried, 
“ It was you! I’ll never 
forgive you 1 Fluff’s lost, and 



I shall never see her again.” 

“Yes you will J ’/cried their 
daddie’s voice. “ Look up ! ” 
The children looked, and 
tliere, perched on a bough of 
the old apple-tree, sat pussy, 
looking 'down on them. 

“I’m sorry I was cross,” said 
Elsie, looking very penitent. 

“ And I’m sorry I left the 
door open,” said Tom. “ Fluff 
isn’t lost, I’ll soon get her 
down for you.” , / 

But Fluff came down of her 
own accord, and so everybody 
was happy again. 
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BLACK PRINCE’S VISIT • SEWING MACHINE IN AFRICA • JOLLY SCOUTMASTER 







The Sewing Machine In Darkest Africa—Africa 
is; fast becoming modernised under European 
influence, and in many villages sewing machines 
are used by the natives, as shown here 


Black Prince Comes to Court—A chief of the Idejo White Caps In Lagos, 
West Africa, has been to London to have a claim fo-r wrongful seizure of 
his land by the Colonial authorities heard before the Privy Council. Here 
he is shown in court with his attendants and silver staff of office 


A Clever Child Musician—Miss Audrey Smith, 
daughter of the coroner for IMorth-Ea3t London, 
who, though only nine years old, Is a clever pianist, 
and has given a recital in the West End 



Washington in London—The statue of George 
Washington, presented by Americatothe British 
people, which will stand In Trafalgar Square 





Seen at the Ladies' Kennel Show—This fine 
deerhound attracted much attention at the show 
of the Ladies* Kennel Association at Ranelagh 


Prince Glides on the Thames—The .'Duke 
of York taking a trip from Putney to 
Westminster on a hydroglider, in which the air 
propeller pushes the craft, as in an aeroplane 


Over the Top—Llttl£ Harriet Mitchet, whose age is only eleven, the daughter of 
General Mitchel, head of the United States Air Service, is ayery clever horsewoman. 
Here she is seen taking a high jump at the National Capital Horse Show In 
Washington, which is attended by all the prominent people in^the American capital 



A Fine March Past—Girls of the famous 
Foundling Hospital in London marching 
past the Duke of Connaught during 
his recent visit to the institution 





Taking the Cattle Home—A happy girl worker at the Col- The Jolly Scoutmaster—Cecil Sims, sent to the Jamboree by South Afrl- Follow My Leader—The fine weather has brought out 
lege Dairy Farm at Finchley taking a cow hometo be milked, can Scouts, leaving home without legs and returning with two wooden the bathers in large numbers everywhere, and these 
This farm was recently opened by Mrs. Lloyd George ones,sends us this picture toshowthat heis still as merry as the day is long girl swimmers are having a jolly time at Plymouth 
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